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The Silent Sewing 
Machine sent for a 
Month’s trial, free 
4 and Carriage paid, to 
any Station in 
the Kingdom. 


REFERENCE, OR DEPOSIT, REQUIRED, 







Tim loom 





SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE) IS THE 

Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in 
order; 

Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, 
most durable, and best work ; 

Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 

Those who have once used it are rarely satis- 
fied with any other. 

Those who have experienced the worthlessness 
of “ cheap machines,” and the troublesomeness 
of two-thread machines, are continually exchang- | 
ing for Tue Strent Sewine Macuine. Jf is | 
the only practicable machine for family use, being | 
the only one so simple, well made, and reliable, 
that it can be used by any one, will last a gene- | 
ration without repair, and be always in order. 
Daily testimony is: received of its exceeding | 
usefulness, and of perfect satisfaction with its | 
work, 

MAcuINEs OF OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN | 
EXCHANGE AT THEIR MARKET VALUE. 

EasY TERMS OF PAYMENT, WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE, FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT PAY THE 
FULL PRICE AT ONCE. 

IntustRaTEeD Book (96 Paces) FREE. 


ese aaee Wan 


THE USUAL RESULT OF A TRIAL. 


Frooxton, WAKEFIELD, April 12, 1869. 
GgnrLEMEN,—Having now had yer machine on trial, 
I beg to inform you that Mrs. Woo.. tends keeping it. 
T am happy to say that it aaa bears out °: its perform- 
ance what you say gay There is uz doubt it 
is “‘ The Family Machine.” It is so simple, so ea ': got 
ready for any kind of work, and so little trouvle to 


| manage. Moreover, I think it is a model of mechanical 
| neatness and adaptation to secure the desired result. 


The best way of arriving at an adequate appreciation of 


its qualities and value is to buy a double-thread “ lock”- 


stitch machine first, and use it twelve months (as Mrs. 
Wood has done), having to endure the constant breaking 
of thread, that is the curse of those machines, It is all 
very well saying, “Oh, your machine was not right ; you 
should have bent your needle a little sidewise ; or it was 
too low, or too high; your friction brush was out of 
order; your tension was half a turn too tight; the edges 
of your under spool have got bruised a littie,” &c,, &c., &e. 


| ‘Lo all this I answer, Can a machine that requires such 


care and delicate adjustment be fit for family use? How 


| few in families have, or can acquire, the requisite skill for 
| such nice manipulation! How few are able to keep such 
| @ machine in working order, to say nothing of doing their 
| sewing with it! 


Here is a machine—a single-thread Lock-stitch (for it 


| assuredly is one)—that requires absolutely no adjustment, 


and produces a stitch quite as secure and more elastic 


| than that of any double-thread lock-stitch machine I have 


yet seen. 

In conclusion, I cordially recommend your machine to 
any one requiring a Family Sewing Machine that will do 
any kind of work without that tiresome “ getting ready ” 
which other machines require, and without those. per- 
plexing difficulties which so much impair their general 
usefulness.—I am, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 

JOHN WOOD, Mining Engineer. 
To the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Company. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


16, ae STREET, ROYAL 


EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER. 


mebise -—Gpeton & aA ait Blows Tee 1 innate, Meal pe, Uaioe Dom , Birmingham ; 
_B. G. ie Bristol ;_T. . Wane, Canterbury W. i. : is va. Sta, Chelien ad &e., &e. 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 


BAKING 


OWDER 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER makes bread light and digestible in a few minutes, without 
standing to rise as with yeast. Pastry and puddings should never be made without it, as it renders 
them light and easy of digestion, and saves butter and eggs. 


A FEW USEFUL RECIPES. 





To make 7 ..#éd.—To every pound of flour add a | 
heaped up “sé spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Powpzr, 
with apie salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY | 
sta. “Shen powr on gradually about half a pint of cold | 
water; or milk and water, in which a little salt has been | 
previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into | 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead 
it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick 
oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough | 
with Borwior’s Baxine PowDER; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large 
stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them 
Sor twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and | 
if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by 
their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or 
treacle. 


Plum Pudding.—Take one pound of bread crumbs, 
one table spoonful of flour, a little salt, one tea-spoonful 
of Borwicx’s Baking Pownkr, half a pownd of moist 
sugar, half a tea-spoonful of Borwick’s Mixed Spice, and 
rub the ingredients well together ; add half a pound of 
suet, chopped fine, three quarters of @ pound of stoned 
raisins, half a pound of well-washed currants, two ounces 
of candied peel (two eggs are an improvement, though not 
necessary), slightly moisten the whole with a little milk, 
taking care not to make it too wet, or the pudding will be 
heavy. Boil in a basin for four hours the day before it is 
required. Two hours’ boiling will be sufficient the day it | 
ts used. | 

Plum Cake.—One pound of flour, a tea-spoonful and 
a half of Borwicx’s Baxtne Pownpzr, a little salt, | 
quarter of @ pound each of butter, sugar, and currants, 
two eggs, and half 2 pint of milk. 


Sold by all Grocers, Bakers, and Cornchandlers, in 1d. 





TESTIMONIALS, 


In answer to your request, I am happy to say that I 
have tested Borwick’s Baking Powder, and it proves to 
be very good, when properly used.— Yours, &c. 

J. HE. GUERIN, Head Cook. 
Government House, Sydney, N.S.W., 
19th March, 1867. 
Extract of a letter from Her Majesty's Private Baker. 
Buckingham Palace, March 23, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—After giving your Baking Powder a fair 


| trial, I beg to inform you that I find it a most excel- 


lent and useful invention, and I should say especially so 
in those parts of the country where yeast is difficult to 
obtain, and particularly on board ship, Sc., Fe. 

In your directions for use I should advise, &c., Fe. (See 
directions on packet). 

C. DOLL, Private Baker to Her Majesty. 

ARTHUR HILL HASSELL, M.D., Analyst to 
the Lancet, Author of ““Adulterations Detected,” &c., says 
it is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable in 
making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on board 
ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Doek- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “ I should like to bring it into 
general use at sea ; it is the greatest boon, not only to the 
sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 

The great success of BORWICK’S BAKING 
POWDER has caused numerous imitations, made 
from materials injurious and almost valueless, and 
which, being sold cheap to shopkeepers, are often 
recommended by them in preference to a good 
article on which they have less profit. 

Extract from Lancet, June 10th, 1865. 

“ We are surprised to find that some Baking Powders 
are adulterated with Alum to the extent of 20 per cent. 
The use of Alum is universally condemned,” 

Lancet, July 22nd, 1865. 

“ Mr. Borwick’s Baking Powder was analyzed amongst 
others, and fownd to be PERFECTLY FREE from 
Alum.” 


, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 


1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Wholesale of GEORGE BORWICK & SONS, Chiswell Street and Bunhill Row, 


London, E.C. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 





— 


FRESH LEAVES from the, Gia certament pert 
of “THE BOOK AND I 
N.B. In one Vol., 4s. 6d. hak Prone Ole he 
“You can herdly conceive how much pleasure and profit I derived 
from ‘Fresh Leaves, on my v oyage back to America. You have been 
guided by the good hand of God intw a vein of the richest mine in the 
wo Dr. BoakpMaN, Author of “ The Higher Christian 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; or, My Life. By 
JEANIE SELINA Rexves. Fcap., gilt edges, 2s, 
“ A beautiful portrait of a Christian mother,” 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Morden’s Ex- 
periences of Life. By Emma Lystie. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
“A healthy-toned, naturally told tale.”’"—Our Own Fireside, 


BROOK FARM: The Amusing and Memorable 
of American Country Life. An Amusing Record of Boy- 
ish Days in the Wild Woods of America. By the late 
Rev. J. Botton, of Kilburn. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

**It contains some of the best written, most spirited sketches of 

American country life with which we have ever met.” — Kingston's 

Magazine. 


COTTAGE BY THE LAKE; 
Family. Translated from the German by Matinpa 
Wrencu. With a Frontispiece. Fcap., 2s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. Fifth 
Thousand. 2s, 6d., elegantly bound, gilt edges, with 
Engravings. 


Meaty or, “The Sure Foundation.” 
A.0. W. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


« = meats story, charmingly told,’ ‘Christian Observer, 


CLARA EVERSHAM ; or, The Life of a School- 
gil A Narrative founded upon Fact. By Hargizrt 
"Oriex Hows. Feap. 8yo., cloth, with Four Etchings 

on Steel, 1s. 6d. 


HEAVEN OUR HOME; or, Memorials of Sarah 
Gathered chiefly from her own Letters. Third 
Edition. 18mo., ls. 
“ Admirably suited as a gift-book for our senior girls.” 
“ A beautiful illustration of Divine grace.”— Teacher's Monthly. 


CHURCH SEASONS. Practical Remarks on the 
Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. Feap. 8vo., 
antique cloth, red edges, 2s. 
“ A valuable manual of instruction aad exhortation upon many of 
the chief points of Gospel truth. We are glad to welcome such a 
volume,”—Church of England Magazine. 


THE DEW OF YOUTH; or, Sermons for the 
Young. A New Year’s Gift -Book. By Rey. A. Bryru. 
18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MEMORY PICTURES OF THE LIFE OF 

With Mnemonic Plan and Explanation. By 

Winstix Stoxxs, Teacher of Memory, Royal Poly- 

technic Institution. One Hundred original Drawings 

by William Brough, illustrating in Mnemonic Groups, 

and in the order of time, a continuous History of our 
Lord’s Life and Ministry. Plain, 1s.; tinted, 2s. 6d. 


VOICES OF THE SEA. In words of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and of approved English Authors. Collected a the 
Widow of a Naval Officer, and Edited by a Cler 
With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of xford. 
Printed on toned paper, and bound in cloth, bevelled 


boards, feap. 8vo., 3. 


or, The Wilmer | 





| 





| 








NAME OF JESUS, and, pater oN erses for the | 


Lonely. Kighth 


THE “T WILLS” OF THE PSALMIST. Being 
the Determinations of the Man of God, as found in some 
of the “I Wills” of the Peale Twenty-third Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
“ We have seldom met with a book more spiritual, and at the same 
time more practical ; and (what perhaps is not unimportant in this 
excitable age) it is interesting. ”— Record. 


THE GREAT STANLEY ; or, James, the Seventh 
Earl of Derby, and his noble Conntess, Charlo 

Tremouille, in their Land of Man: an historical as whe 
tive of the 17th Century. Interspersed with Notices of 
Manx Manners, Customs, Laws, Legends, Fairy — 
&c. By the late Rev. J. G. Cummine, M.A., F.GS., 
formerly Vice-Principal of King William’s College, Isle 
of Man. Dedicated rark a to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Derby, K &c. In one vol., post 8vo., 
copiously illustrated, 7s. éd. cloth. 


HOURS OF REST; or, Sabbath Thoughts for 
Sabbath Days. By the Author of “The Protoplast.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. [Lately published. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
Pig nege SaypBY. With copious Index. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


REWARD PICTURES. Coloured Vignette, 
Illustrating the Book of Proverbs. In a packet, 1 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH ; 
s of the Better Land. Szconp Epitioy. Con- 
siderably enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 


“The Book is beautifully printed, and the arrangement easy, while 
a genuine spirit of personal piety pervades the whole,”—Literary 
Churchman. 


POEMS CHIEFLY SACRED. _ By the Rev. 
. He ~<a Vicar of Chilham, Kent. Crown 8vo., 
pte 4s. 6d, 
“ He (the Author) is full of reverence for all holy things, and sings 
musically of home joys."—Public Opinion. 


MELODIES FROM THE MOUNTAINS. With 
other Poetical pieces. By Mrs. J. B. CaNTEELt. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 


“There is a deep and free-spoken tenderness in many of these pieces 
which makes them come home to the heart.”—Clerical Journal, 


LESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE DOMES- 


tics. By GRANDFATHER GRay. Fcap., cloth, 4s. 


THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or the 
Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third Edition, 3s 


ROSAMOND PBICESTER ; or, the True 
Heroine. By H.A.H. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SOMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A Book for 


ung. Hargirset D’OxtEx Hows. New 
Eilition, Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


ELLIE ; or, ‘Nothing Perfect Here. 


cloth, with an illustration, 6s. 


MEMORIALS OF A BELOVED MOTHER, 
Being a Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Cooper, Sister of the 
late Rev. E. Bickersteth. By the Authoress of ‘The 
Memoir of John Lang Bickersteth.” Second Edition, 
with Appendix, Feap., 3s. 6d. 


RD AND HIS LITTLE 
THE Aaviag§ aay bag Children. 7 an UNCLE. 
Sean by Six full-page Engravings. Third Edition, 

2s. 


Crown 8vo., 


LONDON: poet MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SPECIALITY in each Number of 


THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY” FOR 1869. 


COMMENCING WITH JANUARY NUMBER. 
COOKERY FOR £200 A YEAR, and for Greater and Lesser Incomes. 
Four different class Dinners will be described in every number of the Magazine, and directions given for properly 
cooking each article composing them ; also the best methods of serving the various dishes. Price 9d. monthly. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row; and by order of all Booksellers, 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SIXTEEN DESIGNS OF SOFA AND CHAIR TIDIES, 


EACH DESIGN ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENGRAVING. 


Ciwenty-erght Heedletoarh Designs 


In Tatting, Netting, Crochet, Knitting, Braid-work, Tape-work, Needle-etching, and Flemish Lace, 
By Mrs. WaxzkeEn. 
Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 





NAEDIRES TABEET | 


FOR WASHING DOGS, 


AND DESTROYING INSECTS. 


Fs Price l/s. 


WRIGHT & HOLDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W. SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
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GOUT AND RHEUMATISM.;: 


HE excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 


FIFTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. — 
In crown 8yo., boards, price 1s, 


A HOUSE AND ITS FURNISHINGS; 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HOUSE AND FURNISH 
It AT A SMALL EXPENSE. 
Bry Mrs. WARREN, 


Author of “ How I Managed my House on Two Hundred Pounds a 
Year,” “ How I Managed my Children,” “ Comforts for Smail 
Incomes,” *‘ Six Cookery Cards for tie Kitcben,” &c., &e. 





| be added with the usual feed. 


Editor of “ ‘the Treasury of Literature,” and “ The Ladies’ Treasury,” | 


London; BemrRosE & Sows, 21, Paternoster Row; and Derby. 
And all Booksellers. 


PRING MEDICINE.—The best purifier of the 
Blood at this season of the year is admitted by all to be KAYE’S 
WURSDELL’S PILLS, which, by their mild yet effectual operation, 
remove all oppressive accumulations, regulate the secretions of the 
liver and bowels, strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood, 
Unlike many remedies, they do not induce liability to take cold or 
establish a necessity for the habitual use of purgatives, and are thus 
strongly recommended as the BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. Sold 
by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 
2s, Ud., and 4s, Gd. 





NDIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders ef the 
Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’s PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of # mild operation with the most successful 
effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 
adapted. 
pe'e by €!’ Medicine Venders at 1s, lid. and 2s. 94, por box. 


PRATT fand CO., Original 
Inventor and Patentee of Pure Fibrine"Dog 


Cakes (7th year of test), They contain 20 per cent, of Pure Fibrine, 
the dried unsalted gelatinous parts of Prairie Beef, Ground Wheat, 
Iron, Charcoal, and Sulphur, The cakes are sweetened with that 
great antiscorbutic and luscious fruit, the date, that never cloys or 
creates thirst, and substitutes vegetables. This is the cheapest food, 
requires no cooking, will keep your dogs in condition, without meat 
or other food, the hair glossy, the dog regular, and, as a sound diet, 
obviates worms and distemper, 22s, cwt. Also “ Chailenge Fibrine 
Cake.” Poultry Meal, spiced with mustard, believed to be the 
Greatest Egg Producer and Fattener of Ducks and Poultry, un- 
equalled for raising Young Pheasauts or Chicks, 22s. cwt. “DATE 
FARINA” Horse Biscuits, This novelty explains itself, and fills a 
want long desired; a few given from the pocket of the rider will 
sustain the horse’s mettle. 24s.cwt. “DATE FARINA MEAL” is 
eaten ravenously by Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs. 24s.cwt. Stira 
pint or so in the horse’s drink ; it will remove fatigae—or a little may 
It is not so much a seasoning as an 
absolute food and grateful restorative. Samples and circular free. 
Liberal terms to Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Chandlers, For Cash, 
carriage free. 28,High Holborn, London. Agents Wanted. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—ZJnfectious Mala- 
dies.—In our variable climate, bronchitis, coughs, 

colds, with many other chest and throat complaints, 
mark with regrettable regularity the change of seasons, 
and we are all aware that at certain times disease runs 
through the people like the plague of old. Under such 
critical circumstances we all should likewise know that 


| Holloway’s Pills can check and arrest these calamities, 


| rather than a palliative treatment. 


This purifying medicine expels from the blood and sys- 
tem all noxious matters which breed both contagious and 
infectious maladles. It institutes a radically curative 
Holloway’s Pills 


| should be taken without one moment’s delay when dis- 





ordered stomach, headache, or restlessness betokens 
derangement of the frame. 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celcbrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barotay & Co., 
Sanexze & Son, Epwarps & Co., Nswprry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Core ei Men mad ™ day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Brea’ 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, seliede Street, Cavendish Square, W 





LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 








SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 
without Premium for any term of years. 


JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


W. F. THOMAS & CO’S 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 
GEWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


Qenras MACHINES FOR TAILORS, 

QGewie MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. 

et cee MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR 

Grr iG MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE 

Ww THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 

tS pee or MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 
*.* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 


mwo THREAD MACHINES on Table complete, 70s. 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 


W. F. THOMAS & CO., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2, 














OFFICES—10%s, FENCHURCH STREET, B.C, | Shespsite; Rorent Cireus, Oxford Stree, London; snd 6, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES :—The Best | KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
and Safest Remedy for Coughs. _ Dir ERDAS ya Gs eine a 
KEATING’s COUGH LOZENGES :—Relievo the KRAtes INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 

difficulty of breathing in Asthma. | Kills Fleas, _ 
Kumigs COUGH LOZENGES :—A Certain eee eet ‘DESTROYING POWDER, 


ne for Relieving the Irritation of the Bronchial 





eatin COUGH LOZENGES :—Are Daily 
Recommended by the Faculty. Sold in Boxes, 
1s. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. each, by 


KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, | 
London, E.C. Sold retail by all Druggists, &. 





Ket @’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
Kills Moths and all Offensive Insects. 








Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. each; 
| or 1s. Packets, free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps. 
| Also in Bottles with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
| yard, London, E.C, 





Easy to o 
They Tuck, 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
With the Latest Improvements, 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes s awarded Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 


em, tal. 
Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 


tem to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
ther, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 


al nery reels, sad the seam if out sh oveny inch will pot tip. 





Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 


“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.” —Hnglish Mechanic. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 
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BY WADE ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—A STRIKING OF TENTS. 

A pay or two after Alice had heard from her 
father the news of the failure she called on 
Mrs. Stevenson and Geraldine to express her 


heartfelt sympathy. 


delighted with the affection and sincerity of 


her friend, who appeared to feel the misfortune 
as if it had touched herself. 
Alice busied herself 
over a plan which she at last communicated to 
her father. Mr. Moreton stretched one 
evening after dinner on the drawing-room sofa, 


For several days 


afterwards in thinking 


was 


when his daughter seated herself by his side. 
“Papa, I am going to ask you a great 
favour.” 
“Do I ever refuse you anything? ” 
“Well, then, papa, in the first place, I want 
you to send away Mademoiselle Verger.” 
“But what you do 
panion F 


will without a com- 
“That brings me to the second part of my 

request; I want you to let me ask Geraldine 

Beauchamp to come and live with me.” 


“Geraldine Beauchamp! Are you sure she 


would take a situation of the kind ? ” 


“Tam sure she would, for she told me or 
the day I called that she was intending to 
look out for a situation as governess, in order 
to support herself and to help Mr. Stevenson.” 

* Silly girl! she does not know what she is 
talking about.” 

“ Why, papa? ” 

“Tn most situations of the kind she would 
have enough to do to support herself.” 
“Then it 
thar 
could help Mr. Stevenson.” 

“You are right, Alice; I should feel very 
proud of helping Stevenson in that indirect 


would be nice for us to pay her 


more so that sb 


others would pay her, 


way. If you think Geraldine will make you 
happy, I shall be very glad to see her here in 
Mademoiselle Verger’s place.” 

Enchanted at the result of the interview, 


a result which she had scarcely dared to anti- 
cipate, Alice next day hastened to see Geraldine 
But that day happened to be 
the very Thursday on which the Stevensons 


on the subject. 


were leaving their house. ‘To Geraldine it was 
the saddest day she had spent for a long time. 
She wandered up and down stairs, and into all 
the rooms, which were now crowded with the 
most interesting associations. We all know 


Geraldine was greatly 


what a poem or history a piece of furniture 
may become. Without beauty in its own for- 
mation it may convey to us the essential beauty 
of a life,and be an emblem of actions which 
moved in the sunlight of heaven. The dark 
and dinted wood may thrill for ever under the 
pressure of fingers that have once touched it, 
and soft haloes may hang over the chairs 
whence the sainted dead have departed; love 
that its 
tones never die in the rooms where they were 
uttered. And though Geraldine had passed 
little more than a year in the house of Mr. 
Stevenson, the events of that year had become 


has such an everlasting language 


transfused into everything around. Her sor- 
row was deepest in that little room which had 
been peculiarly her own; and where the books 
that lined the walls had become old 
who seemed to nod and smile whenever she 


friends 


entered, and to strive gently with each other 
for the privilege of being taken down and read. 
But to-day the familiar faces looked on her 
with an expression of sorrow and of desolation. 
They seemed to stretch out from the shelves 
and to cry beseechingly, Take us with you, 
And her sad heart replied, How 
gladly I would! but I cannot. 


Those 


Geraldine. 


few necessary articles which were 


ved to their new abode had been sent 
And the cab was at 


being re! 








away earlier in the day. 


the door to receive themselves when Mr. 
Moreton’s carriage dashed up. 
“Tt is Alice,” cried Geraldine, who was 


( 
standing in the hall, her face marked by tears 


which she found it impossible to repress. Mr. 
Stevenson was up-stairs, going for the last 
time through the rooms of the house, and 
thanking God in each one for the goodness and 


mercy which were peculiarly connected with 
it. 

“T see you are going out, Geraldine,” ex- 
claimed Alice, as she ran up the steps. 

** Going out! we are going away.” 
“ Away! where ?” 
“You see the bills 


Alice ? they will be selling off everything here 


auction on the house, 
to-morrow, and we are going to live in Hack- 
ney just at present.” 

* Oh, you poor girl, how I pity you! 

“ Don’t say that; it’s all right.’ 

But at that moment Geraldine thought how 
little she realized the truth she uttered. Her 
eyes rested on the handsome brougham before 
2D 
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her, and she drew an involuntary comparison 
between her own position and that of her 
wealthy friend. Mrs. Stevenson just then 
entered the hall. Her face was pale from suf- 
fering and her eyes red from weeping. Alice 
was deeply moved at her appearance. 

“You never thought, Alice, to see me going 
away from this door in a hackney carriage, and 
never again to return to what has been my 
own house so long.” 

They moved into the dining-room as she 
spoke, and Alice bursting into tears embraced 
Mrs. Stevenson with a gush of affection. 

“We must look for better days,” said the 
tender girl, striving to be cheerful. 

“Yes,” she replied, “in heaven. 
won’t you come to see us, Alice?” 

“T shall be delighted; do not forget to let 
me have your address.” 

Here Mr. Stevenson entered, and Alice was 
perfectly amazed at the countenance he wore, 
She afterwards described it to her father as that 
of a man who had just come in for an immense 
fortune. 

“You have arrived in right time, Alice. It 
is good to be taught sometimes that we are 
only pilgrims and sojourners. I am sure you 
will have no objection to join us in our last 
sacrifice to God under this roof.” 

They knelt down while Mr. Stevenson 
uttered one of his short, full, earnest prayers. 
Alice was powerfully moved and impressed. 
To her it was an experience in connection 
with prayer which was new, and one which 
she never forgot. The only prayer she was 
accustomed to hear was in the fashionable 
church she attended, and where the people 
seemed to pray to a God which was in the 
heavens. But Mr. Stevenson seemed to speak 
to a God that was very close to him, and with 
whom he appeared to be well acquainted. 
When they rose from their knees he kissed 
Mrs. Stevenson and said, “ Hx will come with 
us, dear.” 

When they went out into the hall he said,— 

“Do not think we are driving you away, 
Alice, but the fact is that we are all in a 
strange house now. You must come up and 
see us in our new home very soon.” 

But before they parted Alice snatched a few 
moments to explain her plan to her friend. 
Geraldine heard with a joy which was yet 
painted out against the background of a sober 
sorrow; for she could not disconnect the 
thought of entering any employment from the 
thought of leaving Mr. Stevenson. Some- 
thing better than she had dreamt of or prayed 
for was brought to her at once, and from a direc- 
tion to which she never turned. How delight- 
fal it would be to live with Alice! Their 


But 








conversation had been carried on in an under- 
tone, and their friends were completely igno- 
rant of the matter they discussed. 

“ Of course,” said Geraldine, when all had 
been talked over, “I must see what uncle 
will say, and obtain his leave before I can give 
a decided answer.” 

That evening, in their little sitting-room 
(which seemed, as Mrs. Stevenson remarked, 
like one of their pantries at home), Geraldine 
unfolded the new project to her uncle. 

“This is of God, my child,” he said, 
quietly. 

“T am delighted you think that.” 

“Tt is clearly of God; so long as I was able 
to shelter you, Geraldine, you would have 
wanted for nothing, but He has taken away 
from me the power. And it is all well. He 
wants you now in another sphere.” 

“Tt has its drawback in that it separates 
us.” 

“Why do you call it a drawback? That 
also may have its important end to accomplish. 
I feel very thankful indeed that your way has 
been thus opened. For myself I see nothing 
yet but clouds and darkness. But God will 
show me what I must do in His own good time.” 

Next morning a letter arrived by post ad- 
dressed to Geraldine. The note was from Mr. 
Moreton, mentioning his pleasure in hearing 
that she was willing to reside with Alice, and 
offering hera salary of a hundred a year. She 
handed the note to Mr. Stevenson, who read it 
over in his own undisturbed way, and returned 
it to her with a smile. 

“Now, uncle,” she cried, with a beaming 
face, “I shall be able to give you the greater 
part of that.” 

“If I were old or unable to work, so that in 
the providence of God I should depend on 
others, there is no one living on whom I should 
like to depend so much as on yourself. But 
look at me! Iam strong, I am healthy; and 
why should I sit downin idleness? Iam only 
waiting till matters are completely arranged, 
and then I shall consider about my own 
future.” 

Geraldine felt disappointed. Nothing would 
have pleased her better than the thought of 
helping and sustaining those persons who had 
helped and sustained her. 

In two or three days Alice paid another 
visit, and it was then formally arranged that 
on the ensuing Monday Geraldine should com- 
mence her residence at Hyde Park. The 
Sunday preceding that day was to Geraldine 
a time of incessant sorrow. 

“T cannot bear the thought, uncle, of going 
to live in that grand house and leaving you in 
these miserable little rooms.” 
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“Miserable! oh, my child, do not call them 
miserable. You know the lines I repeated to 
you the other day,— 


‘ All scenes alike engaging prove 
| To souls impressed with sacred love!’ 


Why should I want Mr. Moreton’s fine house 
when I can change this little room into a 
palace of love? Dwelling in the palace of a 
king I could do no more than that. If you 
fret for me at ail, fret because I shall be with- 
out your bright smile.” 

“T fear I am so selfish that I shall forget 
your fretting in fretting on my own account. 
How shall I live without you at all, uncle?” 

“It is one of God’s plans, Geraldine, to 
teach us how to do without everything but 
Himself.” 

Monday morning arrived, and all too early 
for Geraldine the carriage drove to the door. 
Alice was full of joy, but her smiles were 
quenched by the sight of her friend’s sorrow, 
and she began to realize how much Geraldine 
was giving up in coming to live with her. The 
parting was over at last, and Geraldine lay 
back on the soft cushions with a sense of dreary 
desolation in her heart, and all other thoughts 
merged in this one, that she was no longer 
under Mr. Stevenson’s care. Jones turned 
the heads of his horses westward and made 
them dash in fine style, as if he would lead 
the weeping heart inside away to thoughts of 
what awaited her in the companionship of 
wealth and luxury. And indeed there was 
something in the whole situation to divert the 
| young mind of Geraldine from all sad thoughts 
| and memories. 

On entering the hall of Mr. Moreton’s house 
she was met by Charles, whose existence she 
| had in a good measure forgotten. For the 
first time it dawned upon her that in coming 
| to reside with Alice she was coming to reside 
| with him, and the feeling produced in her 
| mind was far from pleasing. 
} “ Well, Geraldine, welcome home; you never 
were right till now.” 

“You must not trouble Geraldine at pre- 
sent,’ said Alice, “for she is not well this 
morning.” 
ee Her looks are keeping the secret then, for 











| 














she is downright captivating.” 

It was a great relief to her that Alice hur- 
| ried her up the stairs, as she was for the 
| present free from Charles. | 

“That is the door of my bedroom, you| 
| know,” said Alice, “and your door is the 
| next.” 

“You do no not mean that this is to be my | 
| room!” exclaimed Geraldine, as she entered. 
“Yes, this is to be yours.” 























. —_——— 


angry. 


young man who set8 out on idleness as a pro- 
fession P” 


witty now, and after that I shall reply.” 


expostulated his father. 
to get worse and worse. I can tell you, my i 
} 


“But I thought this was yours, Alice.’ 

“ That’s it,” cried Alice, clapping her hands 
and laughing; “you see I had this room done 
up for you and made as like mine as pos- 
sible.” 

“But this is too grand a room for me.” 

‘“ Don’t you like itP” | 

“ Extremely.” 

“Oh, I am so happy, Geraldine, that you | 
are really come to live here at last; my life 
will be just twice as pleasant, Besides, that | 
horrible Mademoiselle Verger is gone away. 
I do love you so, Geraldine! I used to think | 
that if we had plenty of money we could have | 
everything to make life happy; but you are | 
one of the things that money cannot buy.” 

“T don’t know,” her friend replied, smil- | 








ing, “that it would have taken very much to | 
buy me lately.” 
“Look at the lovely view from your win- 
dow,” said Alice; “you command the park.” | 
“ Lovely indeed; why, it is like the country.” | 
They found Mr. Moreton, who welcomed | 
Geraldine very kindly. 
“T trust you will find this a happy home, | 
Miss Beauchamp, as I am sure yon will assist 
to make it one. How did you leave my friend | 
Stevenson ? ” 
“ He is very well.” 
“T am glad to hear it. Poor fellow! I 
wonder how he bore up at all.” 
Geraldine said nothing, for she rightly con- 
jectured that what she would say would be 
unintelligible to Mr. Moreton. 
“Does he think of starting in business 
again?” asked Mr. Moreton, after a pause. 
“T think not; but he does not know exactly | 
yet what he will do. He will engage in some | 
occupation, for he hates idleness.” 
“Do you hear that, Charles? I wish you | 
would take a leaf out of this good man’s | 
book.” 
“Don’t bother me about books, father; I |} 
have had enough of them for the present. 
Least of all Mr. Stevenson’s book. I expect 
it would be filled with dirges.” 
He glanced over to Geraldine for an ap- | 
proving smile, but she looked thoroughly 
| 


| 


| 








“What do you say, Miss Beauchamp, of a | 


“T should hope,” she replied, “that he | 
would find it as lucrative as he is certain to | 
find it unhappy.” 
“Good again! Alice, do you say something 
“Will you never be serious, Charles?” | 
“You appear to me | 
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boy, the days are coming when I shall be 
serious with you.” 

“That is only saying that you mean to go 
on as you have always gone on.” 

“It is saying a great deal more; for I believe 
if I am to blame in any way it is in this, that 
I have been too lenient with you.” 

“T don’t see how you could well be stricter 
without drawing blood. Perhaps the days will 
come when I shall run away to some region 
where people understand how to enjoy them- 
selves better than here.” 

This is a fair sample of the social life into 
which Geraldine found herself introduced. 
How different from that quiet table to which 
she was accustomed, where the benignant eye 
of Mr. Stevenson ever beamed the holiness 
and love which his words expressed! But 
everything here was of the world, and of the 
world in its lowest and most debasing form. 
Urquhart-worldliness was another thing, for 
it was high and intellectual. But the con- 
versation which she was now doomed to hear 
rose no higher than the character of the gods 
worshipped in that superb mansion. The god 
of Mr. Moreton was gold, the god of his son 
was low pleasure, and the god of Alice was a 
something which had arisen out of the union 
of these two—dress and gaiety and fashion. 


CHAPTER XIX.—CAPTAIN URQUHART FEELS HIS 
WAY. 


Unrirasine as her new mode of life was in 
many respects, Geraldine felt happy because 
she knew she was in the pathof duty. It had 
been arrarged that she was to spend one day 
every week with the Stevensons; that day 
was to her the essential part of the week, and 
the other six days a something to be got 
through. 

It was about a month after she hud settled 
at the Moretons that on Monday morning as 
usual she reached Hackney for breakfast. Mr. 
Stevenson was not in the little parlour when 
she went in, but only his wife who was busy 
over the coffee-pot. Geraldine thought her 
looking very well, and even told her that she 
was like herself in the old time. 

“Do you think soP” she asked, smiling 
away as if smiling were the source of her live- 
lihood. “ As your uncle says, we must strive 
to keep up our hearts until we hear that God 
has ceased to be love.” 

“Uncle is quite well? ” 

“Here he is to speak for himself.” 

When they were seated at breakfast Mr. 
Stevenson said,— 

“ We have good news for you, Geraldine.” 
“ What is it ?” she demanded, eagerly. 


“Well, it is just this: a friend of mine, a 
merchant who is in my own business, has 
asked me to go to his establishment as super- 
intendent and general manager, with a salary 
that will be fully equal to half the sum I have 
been accustomed to spend on myself yearly.” 

“T am so glad,” cried Geraldine, with tears 
in her eyes; “ but you must be careful,” she 
added, smiling,“ not to become too well off, or 
I shall be throwing up my situation to get 
back to you.” 

“Tam very thankful,’ replied Mr. Steven- 
son, “ that you are so comfortably provided for 
at present, and I am equally thankful on Wal- 
ter’s account, for I shall now be able to give 
him his allowance.” 

“Walter is still at Cambridge?” asked 
Geraldine. 

“He is. I hada letter from him yesterday, 
in which he speaks of the probability of his 
getting a curacy in Ely. He expects if all goes 
well to be ordained in the autumn. You will 
probably see him here next week. Does he 
ever drop you a line?” 

“ Never.” 

“ IT wonder he does not, for he loves you like 
a brother.” 

“T have my own suspicions about that,” 
broke in Mrs. Stevenson, “ and so has Clotilda. 
I think it is just because he does not love you 
like a brother that he does not write. Walter 
has very correct notions, and always had. And 
I should be very glad to see it indeed.” 

“To see what ? ” asked Geraldine, blushing 
crimson. 

“ Now, auntie, you are putting things into 
Geraldine’s head tiat she might never think 
of but for you.” 

Some days after this conversation Mr. and 
Mrs. Stevenson were surprised by a visit from 
Captain Urquhart, who on calling at their 
former residence had learnt of their removal 
and had obtained their new address. They 
could perceive the look of wonderment with 
which he regarded their simple abode. 

“We have come down a little in the world 
since you saw us last,” said Mr. Stevenson. 

“T regret it.” 

“T suppose you have heard of those great 
failures which caused such a general depres- 
sion at the beginning of the year P ” 

“No, I have not; I have been in France, 
you see.” 

“ And besides, you are not much mixed up 
with business circles. However, some great 
ones fell, and their fall involved mine.” 

“T assure you, Mr. Stevenson, I feel deeply 
for you.” 

“Thank you, Captain Urquhart, but it is 
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that I mention these circumstances; it is 
merely for the purpose of explaining the change 
in our appearance. I trust I am in the proper 
sense of the word an optimist, and I endeavour 
to find equal reason for thankfulness in one 
situation as in another.” 

“You are happy in possessing that content- 
ment in which true riches consist. I trust 
Miss Beauchamp is well ? ” 

“ She is quite well, but she has ceased to re- 
side with us.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the captain, looking 
as if he regretted it. 

“Yes; the change in my circumstances 
made her desirous of doing something for her- 
self. She is nicely placed as companion to a 
young lady.” 

“T had looked for the pleasure of meeting 
her here to-day.” 

“She was here on Monday; she spends 
each Monday with us. Are you still resident 
at Paris P ” 

“No, we have removed to Lyons, and I 
have just taken one of my flighty runs to 
England.” 

“T have no doubt you find abundant oppor- 
tunity for exerting yourself to make men 
better in that benighted place.” 

“There is opportunity enough, Mr. Steven- 
son, but I am almost a constitutional idler.” 

“TI remember you told me that before, but I 
trusted then as now I trust that you speak in 
modest self-depreciation.” 

“ Quite the reverse, I assure you.” 

“I should have thought in reading your 
‘Gates of Eden’ that the author was a most 
active person in everything which concerns 
human advance.” 

“So I should think also from reading the 
book, Mr. Stevenson, were it not that I un- 
happily know the author a little too intimately. 
I am a theorist, sir; but there I begin and 
end. Sometimes I flatter myself with the 
thought that in theorizing I am executing 
the peculiar mission assigned me by Provi- 
dence.” 

“ T have no business,” replied Mr. Stevenson, 
“to interfere with your convictions on the 
subject ; but I would just venture to hint that 
the life of love which has moved the world was 

not a life of theory, but of practice. I have 
sometimes fancied that love might be repre- 
sented as a dumb figure with gentle eyes and 
busy hands. The oratory of love is the oratory 
of doing; when love begins to speak she be- 
comes a pleasant sound, but nothing more.” 

“T fear you are right, Mr. Stevenson, and 
in making the admission I pronounce the 
condemnation of my own life hitherto. Yet 


men’s minds of a magnificent ideal may be of 
some use P” 

“Tt is just possible that it may influence 
the cultured few. As I have already said, the 
true expression of love is its exercise. What 
music would be in theory and without expres- 
sion I cannot tell. There may perhaps exist 
some highly organized musical faculties which 
would be capable of the conception, but for the 
mass of men you must play your music to in- 
fluence them.” 

“You would have us then raise the world 
to love by ourselves loving? ” 

“That is a necessary condition; but there 
is another condition anterior to that. The 
abstract of love is a thing beyond and above 
the comprehension of most men. The preach- 
ing of God, who is love manifest in the flesh, is 
the only lever by which the human heart can 
be lifted to heaven. You will excuse me, 


your ‘Gates of Eden’ deficient in this respect, 
that there is too little of Christ in it.” 

“Perhaps you are right; Miss Beauchamp 
told me the very same thing. Have you ino- 
culated her with your doctrines ?” 

“She and I have talked a good deal indeed 
on almost every subject.” 

“She is a very remarkable girl,” said Cap- 
tain Urquhart, with a certain embarrassment. 

“I consider her very remarkable, but you 
may think my opinion worth little. My lifeis 
old now; I have met with a great many girls, 
but I have never met with any one whom in all 
respects I believe equal to Geraldine.” 

During the foregoing conversation Mrs. 
Stevenson had quitted the room, and the cap- 
tain now felt pleased to find himself alone 
with her husband. 

“TI have been greatly struck,” he said, “ with 
Miss Beauchamp,—greatly struck indeed; 
more than I have ever been with any other 
woman. I find myself alone with you, Mr. 
Stevenson, and if you will allow me, I will 
take the opportunity of introducing a subject 
which has lain much on my mind.” 

“T am all attention.” 

“T wish to ask you a question you may con- 
sider strange or out of place. I assure you, 
however, that in putting it I am not prompted 
by idle curiosity. Do you know if Miss Beau- 
champ’s affections are in any way engaged P ” 

“T can scarcely reply to your question. I 
have for some time considered that Geraldine 
and my nephew Walter are much attached to 
each other.” 

“T suspected as much, and because of the 
suspicion I plainly asked you. You do not, 
however, speak positively ? ” 





do you not think that the presentation to 


“No, for I may be mistaken.” 
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“ Supposing, then, that Miss Beauchamp’s 
affections were as yet unattached, and sup- 
posing I were to ask permission to pay her 
my addresses, how would you treat me?” 

Mr. Stevenson regarded his companion long 
and gravely before he made any reply. 

“My first and chief wish for Geraldine, 
whom I love as my own daughter, is that she 
may be united to a man whois a real Christian. 
Of you, Captain Urquhart, in this respect, I 
need not tell you I am almost ignorant.” 

“Or rather, Mr. Stevenson, you feel your- 
self bound to regard me as different from what 
you desire.” 

Mr. Stevenson did not make any reply. 
The captain went on,— 

*T see that you do not like to speak exactly 
what you feel. But it is a matter in which I 
am deeply interested, and I wish to know 
clearly my position. I will, therefore, ask you 
to answer candidly one other question. Will 
you give me liberty to address a letter to Miss 


| Beauchamp for the purpose of expressing my 


feelings towards her ?.”’ 

“ But Geraldine is very young,” replied Mr. 
Stevenson ; and then he was silent, and began 
to reflect. At length he resumed, “ There 
are other matters to be considered besides. 
Geraldine will not have any fortune. I had 
intended to provide for her, but my ability has 
been taken away.” 

“Miss. Beauchamp is herself a fortune,” 
replied Captain Urquhart, with emphasis. “I 
am in easy circumstances, and I can afford to 
marry the woman I love. But I can see, Mr. 
Stevenson, that you parry the question I have 
put.” 

“You wrong me; I do not parry it. Iam 
reflecting on it. I think I will ask -you to 
excuse me giving an answer at present, and to 
allow me a few days for consideration. Leave 
me your address, and I will write to you.” 

In a few days Captain Urquhart received 
the promised note. Apparently it was not as 
satisfactory as he desired, for on receiving it 
he immediately set out for Lyons. 

Mr. Stevenson decided that he would not 
speak to Geraldine, or even to his wife, on 
the subject of this conversation. 

No sooner had Geraldine become settled in 
her new position than she returned to those 
loved studies from which she had been so 
rudely torn. Great was her delight to find 


that Alice was willing to unite with her in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and that she even en- 
tered into her plans with enthusiasm. Geral- 
dine was surprised to find how completely the 
education of her friend was behind her own, 
with the exception of French. In their arrange- 
ments Charles did his best to exert a disturb- 








ing influence, and Geraldine felt compelled to 
act with great firmness toward him. 

On the occasion of one of her Monday 
visits to Mr. Stevenson she lamented bitterly 
the godless condition of Mr. Moreton’s house- 
hold. 

“You have no idea of it, uncle. It is not 
simply that they are unchristian in the highest 
sense of the term; they are unchristian in the 
lowest sense in which it can be used. From 
week’s end to week’s end you hear no more 
mention of religion in the house than if no 
such thing existed. Alice and I go to church 
on Sundays, but neither Mr. Moreton nor 
Charles ever does. Of course, we only get out 
once a day, for we could not go alone after 
dusk. I have got to this, that I dread Sunday 
coming round.” 

“Why, you have quite a missionary field 
there,” said Mr. Stevenson. 

“Tt is not a field, uncle, but a rock. I 
should expect to convert a nation of Hotten- 
tots before I could influence Mr. Moreton.” 

“Oh, Geraldine, you have no right to be 
judging. Many would have expressed the 
very same opinion of Saul of Tarsus. We 
must have confidence in God’s power, or we 
shall do little for His kingdom. You have 
now been some time in that house, my dear, 
and it may not be unimproving for you to 
consider if you have done all for God that 
was possible under the circumstances.” 

“Tam afraid I have not.” 

“In what point have you failed ?” 

“Very much in courage, I know. To Alice 
I can speak, but I cannot speak to the others.” 

“Tt is certainly a very delicate thing for a 
young girl like you to speak on religious 
matters to a man of Mr. Moreton’s years. 
And besides, I know a great deal of what we 
call speaking to persons on their religious 
state does more harm than good. From what 
you tell me of Charles Moreton, I think your 
efforts would be like casting pearls before 
swine. Ifowever, we ean do much without 
speaking in a direct way ;—we can pray, we 
can ourselves live the gospel, and we can 
occasionally present truth in a way that will 
not be offensive. My conviction is, Geraldine, 
that God hus sent you into that house with a 
work to do. Your execution of that work 
must be a matter between you and Him.” 

Geraldine felt much cheered and strength- 
ened by these words. She was conscious that 
she exercised a very powerful influence over 
Alice, and she could already perceive the 
result of that influence. But with Alice her 
hope, and indeed her effort, for the most part 
stopped. 

The weeks increased into months, and the 
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opening summer was already changing the 
appearance of the land. With summer there 
comes to the dweller in a great city indefinable 
longings for something besides the everlasting 
brick and pavement. Even the Moretons, in 
their splendid house, and in their vicinity to 
Hyde Park, were reached by these dissatisfac- 
| tions and aspirations. Mr. Moreton began to 
speak of his place in the Isle of Wight, and 
Alice urged their speedy removal. This place 
was occupied all the year round by a maiden 
sister of Mr. Moreton’s, who kept it in order, 
| and made everything ready for their summer 
visit. Charles alone was displeased with the 
projected change, and he avowed that nothing 
but Geraldine could draw him to such a savage 
region. 

For some time past he had been the cause 
of much disquietude to Geraldine. As has 
been related, he at the very first set out by 
professing for her a kind of buffoon admiration. 
Of this she expected he would soon tire, but 
in her expectations she was mistaken. In 
Geraldine there was a peculiar fascination 
which seemed to exert its spell alike on the 
different natures that approached her. It 
would be difficult to say what Charles found 
in her to admire, for in taste and disposition 
no two persons could be more dissimilar. 
Perhaps the influence she exerted over him 
was chiefly due to a face and form which gra- 
dually settled towards womanhood with a 
beauty of which her early years did not give 
the full promise. 

One day she sat reading alone in the little 
boudoir. Some one knocked softly at the door. 

“Come, in,” said Geraldine, who thought it 
was a servant. 

Charles entered. 

“TI thought I might as well run up to keep 
you company while Alice was away.” 

“But you know this little room is inter- 
dicted to every one beyond Alice and my- 
self.” 

“My dear Geraldine, I laugh at interdic- 
tions. If you want me to do anything pretty 
for you, interdict me from doing it.” 

“T suppose, then, I must adopt the contrary 
course, and command you to come here.” 

“Just do, and try the effect. The fact is, I 
despise everything in the shape of law; I have 
no law but my own will. Why are you so 
cross to me, Geraldine ? ” 

“T am not cross to you.” 

“Not! You put me in mind of the cats I 
sometimes see on the back walls, for you are 
sure to greet me with tooth and claw.” 

“You are quite mistaken, Mr. Moreton.” 

“T hate to hear you call me Mr. Moreton. 
Thave told you that a thousand times. I don’t 











want respect from you, Geraldine; I want 
love.” 

“T strive to love everybody in the world.” 

“Excepting me.” 

“No; I do not make any exception.” 

“T am a little out in my notions of love, 
then. I suppose it is hatred to you which I 
feel.” 

Charles on entering the room had seated 
himself on the chair which Alice had just 
vacated. He now rose and paced up and 
down several times, stopping at last before 
Geraldine. 

“T know I am a very wild fellow, but I 
think you see the worst of me outside. I 
would give all the world, Geraldine, to hear 
you say that you thought well of me and 
loved me. Like the man who served seven 
years for his wife, I think I would serve seven 
years for you.” 

“You will greatly oblige me, Mr. Moreton, 
by not speaking any more in this way.” 

“Look at me, Geraldine. I offer myself to 
you to-day to do with me as you please. I 
will go only where you wish, I will act only as 
you wish, I will be only as you wish, on the 
condition that you will give me your love.” 

“ Over our love we have no control, and we 
cannot promise it.” 

“You will not undertake to make me better 
than I am?” 

“T will do anything I can for you in a right 
way.” 

“That is not enough. There is one price 
in this world which would buy me, but that 
price you will not pay.” 

“You are very cruel, Mr. Moreton, to speak 
thus to me.” 

“No, Geraldine, it is you who are cruel.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Alice, and Charles passed out 
without another word. He was not seen in 
the house during the remainder of the day, 
and late at night he was brought home in a 
state of intoxication. Geraldine rightly con- 
jectured that this excess was intended to pro- 
duce an effect upon her. 

A few days after the above incident Geral- 
dine had a most unexpected interview with 
her uncle Warner. She was sitting in the 
open carriage in Regent Street, and waiting 
for Alice, who had gone into one of the shops. 
The utterance of “Geraldine” beside her re- 
called her from a book which lay in her lap. 
She was astonished by seeing Mr. Warner, 
and finding his hand stretched out quite close 
to her. She could not well refuse to take it, 
and she received a most affectionate pressure. 

“T am so delighted to see you! I should 
have called on you again but for the unhappy 
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feelings which you entertained towards me. 
How are Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson P” 

“They are very well.” 

“his is their carriage, of course P ” 

“No.” 

“ Oh, indeed, I beg pardon. Are you residing 
still with Mr. Stevenson ?” 

“T am not.” 

“Oh, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Warner, re- 
garding Jones and his horses with intense 
curiosity. ‘“‘ May I ask with whom you are 
now staying? ” 

But Geraldine’s reply was prevented by the 
arrival of Alice, who became a new item in 
the curiosity of Mr. Warner. Geraldine wished 
him “Good morning,” and they drove away. 
They did not observe that he stood watching 
the carriage till it passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER XX.——ON THE RAMPARTS AT LYONS. 


SEveN months pass away. The month of 
December has surrounded the city of Lyons 
with snow. On the ramparts which environ 
the higher part of the town Captain Urquhart 
and his sister fire walking. The view on 
which their eyes rest is very fine. At their 
feet lies the city, divided by its two broad 
rivers. Far out beyond, and away to the 
horizon, spread the southern plains of France. 
Close to them on every hand are scattered 
the ruins of Roman greatness and of Christian 
antiquity, and Miss Urquhart is warmly dis- 
cussing the secret of the longevity of Roman 
brickwork. Unfortunately for her brother, 
she has lately met with a German treatise in 
elucidation of the point. 

“Rubbish!” he exclaimed; “when will 
men stop writing of things concerning which 
they know nothing?” 

“Really, John, I am ashamed to hear you 
talk so. Is not the brick and mortar here to 
be seen and‘to be analyzed? I have never 
passed that old aqueduct on the road there 
without wishing to know what made its con- 
struction different from that of the new houses 
built around it, which it will see into dust 
twenty times over.” 

“Well, I shall tell you,” replied her brother, 
“the chief thought I have in connection with 
it, that it was well done, and has stood. And 
the Jesson it always speaks to me is this,—If 
you want your life to stand in its results, do 
it well.” 

“And are you not doing that every day? 
You have the faculty of eating, and you eat; 
the faculty of sleeping, and you sleep; the 
ability to read, and you read, and so on.” 








“Do you hold that you fulfil the object of 


your creation in eating and sleeping and 
reading P.” 

“Why not?” 

“There was a period in my life when I 
thought very much as you do, but I think I 
am wiser now. For my own part I fecl that 
I can no longer live as I have been living. 
Beyond the mere thing of spreading what 
money was necessary to sustain me, I have 
been useless in the world.” 

“ And in the name of common sense what 
are you thinking of doing now?” 

“T am striving to waken up to a knowledge 
of what the world is, of what men want, and 
of what I could give them.” 

“Positively, John, you read like another 
Don Quixote, sitting in his study and plan- 
ning jousts with the windmills.” 

“The truth is, Deborah, that I have been 
too long sitting in my study meditating 
absurdities. Thought and culture are very 


excellent in their place, but the world can ! 


only be saved through earnest, self-sacrificing 
workers. Look below,” he added, stopping 
suddenly, and pointing down to that great 
city, the second in France, “and what do you 
seeP Here are three hundred thousand souls 
which are shut out from the sun as much as 
an underground landscape would be. No 
breath of heaven’s purity ever brushes these 
soiled, fagged flowers of existence. They never 
see a ray of the true Light which has come 
into the world, but pass their lifetime under 
the shadow of a baleful superstition, or of a 
still more baleful atheism. Their homes are 
homes of sin and pain and want, and of all 
that is adverse and terrible in this life of ours. 
And this Lyons but represents our London— 
but represents the world all over. The ques- 
tion is, What are we doing for it? What have 
I been doing during these years that I have 
smoked my cigars and passed these men and 
women in the streets without recognising their 
claim upon me? What are you doing for 
them, Deborah, with your seven or eight lan- 
guages, and your translation of Tasso, and all 
your science and refinement? We are use- 
less.” 


There was an earnestness in the manner of | 
Captain Urquhart to which his sister was | 


quite unaccustomed, and nothing but the sur- 
prise which this occasioned kept her silent for 
so long a time. 

“ And what would you have us do? go into 
convents? You may go yourself if you like, 
but you will never get me.” 

“T would have us go into the world, and 
not out of it. The fault I find is that we have 
been too much out of it. Man was never 
created to live merely pampering his own 
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happiness. I find that I have for years been 
dreaming of the principle of love, and I have 
even dared to write of it, and all without 
applying that principle to life, or perceiving 
what it demands in action.” 

“Love makes a fool of you, John. Love in 
novels is a capital thing, but the less of it out- 
side novels the better. I don’t believe in that 
twaddle you talk; I hold that the great prin- 
ciple of life lies in the old maxim, ‘ Every man 
for himself.’ ” 

“Your eight languages, Deborah, are like a 
bandage round your eyes. You have been so 
much occupied in digging for roots, that you 
have never lifted your eyes to see the heaven 
above you.” 

“You may talk as you like, John, but you 
are in love with that Geraldine Beau- 
champ.” 

“Do comprehend once for all,’ entreated 
her brother, “that love in this partial sense is 
altogether a different thing from the love of 
which I speak. I am quite willing to admit 
that I have been greatly attracted by Miss 
Beauchamp, but 

“Ha, ba, ha!” laughed Deborah; “but I 
suppose you are scarcely willing to admit that, 
like all lovers, you are suffering from an attack 
of acute simpletonism? Who ever gave a 
pinch of snuff for what a lover thought on any 
subject whatever? I was once in love myself 
for two days, and during these two days I 
thought sunsets were made of real gold, and I 
understood every word the birds sang. Poor 
Jack! Now I suppose all the logic in the 
world wouldn’t persuade you that you are only 
a blind ass, walking up and down here this 
evening.” 

“I wish I could think you were altogether 
jesting, Deborah.” 

“So I am.” 

“No; you are speaking more in ignorance 
than in jest. You are speaking so much in 
ignorance that I almost abandon the hope of 
bringing you to see what I see. As for my- 
self, I want to be like Christ. He loved the 
world, and lived and died for its welfare. He 
sought not Himself. This is the essence of 
love, it is the principle of all true life, it is the 
principle which is slowly permeating all things, 
and recovering all things to itself; and it 
works by transforming each heart it recovers 
to a new activity, working for the recovery of 
those who are in darkness.” 

At the moment when Captain Urquhart was 
thus speaking on the rampart of Lyons Mr. 
Stevenson was sitting in the office of his em- 
ployer, engaged with the duties of his new 
position. Quiet, patient, gentle, unassuming, 
he never dreamed that the force of his sweet 





example had communicated itself to a noble 
mind, and was driving it with a mighty 
impetus to God. Nor indeed was Captain 
Urquhart himself fully aware of the effect pro- 
duced on him by coming into contact with Mr. 
Stevenson. For many years he had been feel- 
ing his way to religion completely through the 
regions of the intellect. In the study of some 
philosophical works his mind had been first 
started on the great ideaof love. The subject 
assumed to him such glowing and attractive 
colours that he devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to its worship. The laws by which 
love works, the necessities of its own nature, 
the state of heart which it induces, and its 
glorious development into an established king- 
| dom, became to him themes of daily thought. 
| During this period he had written the little 
|book of which mention has been already 
‘made. In Mr. Stevenson the whole process 
‘of soul had been quite different. Early ac- 
| quainted with the truths of religion, he gave 
lup his heart to the love and service of God. 
| He thenceforward lived a life of peculiar devo- 
| tion, in whose atmosphere the fruits of love 
| were produced without any effort of his own. 
'To his generalizations he advanced through 
feeling, reaching the very point to which Cap- 
tain Urquhart had travelled through thought. 
But it was to the influence of Mr. Stevenson 
that Captain Urquhart owed his rapid pro- 
| gress at the last. And even at the present mo- 
ment there was a side of the subject which 
'to him. lay almost completely in darkness. 
|We mean that life of union and communion 
with God maintained by Mr. Stevenson, with- 
out which the nature of love is unattainable, 
and the practice of love is impossible; without 
which the dreams of philosophers and poets 
are only painted air, and the paradise of the 
future a vain Utopia. 

“And what are you purposing to do?P”’ 
asked Miss Urquhart. 

“T can scarcely say. This much I know, 
that I shall live the old life no longer.” 

“ Positively, John, you frighten me. 
you going to commit suicide? ” 

“T really wish you would speak seriously 
on so serious a subject.” 

“But I am serious. How could I be any- 
thing else, and your face as it isP”’ 

“T may tell you, then, that I am determined 
on going back to England.” 

“That is nothing new; you arealways run- 
ning to and fro.” 

“T mean that I purpose to reside in Eng- 
land for the future.” 

“You don’t mean that? 
reside there without me.” 

“T feel that in a strange country, where I 
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am unfamiliar with the language, a thousand 
avenues Of usefulness are closed.” 

“ And what can you do that will be so very 
useful P ” 

“TI can lend my influence to counteract 
vice and to alleviate suffering, and I can speak 
that truth which has become so important in 
my eyes.” 

“I have read the history of fanaticism,” 
said his sister, impressively. “I have studied 
the subject as it has appeared in all ages, but 
I never dreamed that you would join the 
silly crowd. However, I must make allow- 
ance—you are in love. I wish your heart 
were a box with a glass lid to it, and we 
could take it out here and look in. I will 
tell you the state of things you would see.” 

And then his sister went on in a vein of 
lively sarcasm, ridiculing his phantasies, as she 
called them; but the broadsides of her wit 
pattered like hail on the iron-clad resolution 
of Captain Urquhart, and she did not suc- 
ceed in dissuading him from that “wretched 
commonplace” life in England. To Mrs. 
Urquhart it was a matter of indifference, and 
she allowed her children to fight out the ques- 
tion and decide between themselves, 

The result was that another week witnessed 
their departure from the city of which Miss 
Urquhart declared, that to live amid its anti- 
quities and associations was the next best 
thing to having lived in the age of Augustus. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE LOST CASH-BOX. 


“Wuicn of you has taken it?” demanded Mr. 
Moreton. “I pledge myself that confession 
at this stage will avert any punishment what- 
ever.” 

He stood in his office amid twenty clerks, 
who, seated at their desks with large eyes and 
white cheeks, beheld their pompous employer 
with two detectives at his side. In reply 
to his question and announcement no lip 


| moved. 


“T see,” he said, turning to the officers; “no 
one present owns the crime. I have therefore, 
gentlemen, to put the matter into your hands.”’ 

The antecedent facts were these. Mr. 


Moreton had gone out in the earlier part of 


the day leaving a large sum of money in his 
Contrary to his usual custom 


locked up in a portable cash-box. His office 
had a private communication with the street 
in addition to that through the larger office 
By the latter way no 


vate entrance was commanded only from the 
private apartment. And by this way, while 





the merchant was out, some one had managed 
to get in, by means of a false key for the door, 
and had carried off the cash-box, containing 
about eight hundred pounds. 

Mr. Moreton did not yet know that the thief 
was his own son. Of late Charles had been 
growing more refractory, and his father more 
decided. At last matters between them had 
come toa point. With the new year Charles 
had the choice of devoting himself to his father’s 
business, or of having his allowance of money 
completely cut off. In sadness of spirit the 
young man weighed the alternatives. The 
question of business he threw out of the 
scales on the first examination, and never put 
it in again. To exist without money, and cut 
off from his cigars, theatres, and companions, 
was in his view a condition only removed from 
penal servitude. In his despair he once more 
appealed to Geraldine, and once more pro- 
fessed his undying attachment. It was in 
her power to solve the difficulty, to unite him 
with his father, and to deliver him from the 
fate of becoming a homeless wanderer. To 
poor Geraldine it was a trying time, but her 
purpose never for a moment faltered. She 
entreated him to abandon his wild intentions, 
and to settle down in a reputable and happy 
life. No, he said, it was out of the question. 
One condition, and one only, could make life 
bearable; his destiny was in her hands; it 
was hers to bid him stay, and hers to bid 
him go. 

When Mr. Moreton returned home on the 
evening of the robbery his mind was com- 
pletely occupied with that event.. He related 
everything to Alice and Geraldine; but the 
absence of Charles was not apparent till dinner. 
The servants were questioned, but none of 
them had seen him since an early hour in the 
day. It was his usual custom to inform Alice 
beforehand of his engagements, but on the 
present occasion he had given her no intima- 
tion. So they made up their minds that he 
was dining with some of his friends. How- 
ever, the evening post brought to Mr. Moreton 
a letter that explained everything. It was 
brief and to the point. His father’s tyranny 
he could no longer stand; he had determined 
to leave the country, and had provided him- 
self with the necessary means by abstracting 
the cash-box ; his address at an hotel in Dover 
was subjoined, where a note would find him 
should Mr. Moreton see fit to reverse his late 
decision. 

Geraldine had never in her life witnessed 
anything like the burst of passion on Mr. 
Moreton’s part which followed the reading of 
this letter. Over and over again he cursed 
his son and wished he had never been born. 
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Write tohim! Toathief! He never would 
write to him, never again would admit him 
under his roof, never give him a penny while 
he lived, norleave him a penny at his death. 

Glad to escape from the tempest which was 
raging below stairs, Geraldine stole up to the 
solitude of her own room. She was surprised 
to find on her dressing-table a note addressed 
to her in Charles’s hand, and conveyed, as 
she supposed, through one of the servants. 
It ran thus :-— 

“T go now from my home and my country, 
whither I know not. Youalone can change my 
determination. To-morrow evening at seven 
o'clock I shall be on Hampstead Heath, at the 
spot where we got out of the carriage the last 
time we drove that way. If you want to save 
me meet me there, and perhaps you may per- 
suade me to return home. Not a syllable of 
this to any one.” 

On reading this note Geraldine’s one thought 
was, “If I but had Mr. Stevenson to consult !” 
She resolved at once to start off at an early 
hour in the morning in order to catch him be- 
fore his starting forthe City. This design she 
carried out, and reached Hackney just as they 
were sitting down to breakfast. Some months 
ago Mr. Stevenson had left the apartments he 
first took, and had again established himself in 
a small house of his own. 

“ What brings you here in such haste, Ge- 
raldine? nothing wrong, I hope?” he asked. 

“Oh, your hands are frostbitten,’ cried 
Mrs. Stevenson; “get over there beside the 
fire. What a miserable morning! ” 

It was a miserable morning, but Geraldine 
had scarcely noticed it. As soon as she had 
refreshed herself with a cup of coffee, she pro- 
ceeded to relate to her uncle the incidents con- 
nected with Charles. 

“ What a trial to his poor father!” 

“He feels it very much, but he only storms 
and swears.” 

Mr. Stevenson shook his head. 

“ But I chiefly want your advice about this 
letter. [am uncertain as to whether or not 
I should go to Hampstead Heath.” 

“For what purpose would you go? ” 

“Only for the purpose of persuading him to 
return.” 

“But you could not go alone. 
night at seven o’clock.” 

“Would you come with me, uncle ? ”’ 

“ Of course I will.” 

And thus it was arranged. 


It will be 


Geraldine had 


informed Alice the night before that she would 
probably be away for the whole of the ensuing 
day. Mr. Stevenson was to leave the City 
rather earlier, and was to be home about six 


They were a little late in reaching the 
Heath, for the cab took longer than Mr. Ste- 
venson had allowed to climb the hill through 
Hampstead. It was a fine, bright, frosty night, 
and Geraldine easily saw Charles standing on 
the spot which he had appointed. Mr. Steven- 
son stopped the cab and they got out. On 
perceiving that she was not alone Charles 
hesitated to come forward; Geraldine therefore 
begged Mr. Stevenson to wait for her, while 
she advanced alone to meet him. 

“Why have you brought him ?’ 

“Could I come to this lonely place by my- 
self? ”’ 

“T see you do not trust me,’ he said, 
moodily. “I wished to see you here alone.” 

“Can you not see me alone? Let us speak 
quietly, and no one will hear.” 

But Charles was quite annoyed by the pre- 


’ 


’ 








o’clock. 





sence of Mr. Stevenson. Now for the first 
time Geraldine perceived another cab waiting 
at a short distance. 

“T wish you had left Stevenson behind 
you.” 

“ T have done all you desired me, Mr. More- 
ton, in saying nothing at home of your letter. 
To Mr. Stevenson I have told everything, for 
I look on him as my father. I, should not 
have come here to-night at all had he not 
come with me. And now for what purpose 
have you brought me here to-night P ” 

“Do you care whether I return home or 
not P ” 

“Ofcourse I do. Let me entreat you to 
abandon this mad freak.” 

“And what arguments will you use? Are 
you going to tell me that if I do I may hope 
for your love?” 

“TI tell you frankly, Mr. Moreton, that you 
have taken a strange course to secure my 
love. A wife would have little to hope from 
one who treats his father so ill.’’ 

“‘ Oh, Geraldine, you cut me to the heart by 
saying that. In many respects I. may be de- 
praved; but whatever is left of purity in my 
nature gathers round your image. I told you 
before that my destiny was in your hands.” 

“ Your destiny, Mr. Moreton, is in no hands 
but your own ; and to my eyes you are steadily 
setting yourself in the downward course. I 
do not know what your idea is of the way 
to make others love you, but you act singularly 
for such an end.” 

“So then you have come to me to-night to 
tell me I may go to perdition.” 

“Mr. Moreton!” cried Geraldine, indig- 
nantly, “I should not have come at all. but 
for the faint hope, that if you had any respect 
for me my words might reach your heart... I 
eutreat you to come home to your father and 
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sister, and to give up this silly wicked- 
ness.” 

“Why should I return? To be trodden 
under foot more than ever unless I would con- 
sent to a drudgery that is hateful to me, and 
to see each day the eyes I love turned on me 
with studied coldness.” 

“T have never treated you coldly; I have 
ever been as friendly to you as our position 
would justify. I believe further that your 
father has not been cruel to you, but has only 
discharged his duty.” 

“Your mind is fixed then, Geraldine P ” 

“Tt is.” 

“ And mine is also fixed.” 

“If then you are determined I need not 
keep Mr. Stevenson longer waiting in the 
cold.” 

“TI wish he was four miles away! Cruel, 
cruel Geraldine, sometimes think of me, and 
think how you have destroyed me.” 

“For the last time, Mr. Moreton, I entreat 
you to return home.” 

“Say one word to me, Geraldine—even say 
it is possible you may yet love me, and I will 
return.” 

But Geraldine did not reply. 

“We are to part then?” he said, hurriedly, 
and the next moment he snatched her hand 
and kissed it, then turning he walked swiftly 
away in the direction of the other cab. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A PLEASANT CROAK FROM A 
RAVEN. 


THE days are few before Christmas, and clad in 
dazzling white the world awaits her hoary 
friend. Alice and Geraldine sat in the boudoir, 
and frequently cast glances of admiration out 
on the great park. White, all white! paths 
and grass and bushes and trees; and every 
thrush and blackbird that stirred within vision 
large and clearly seen against the snow. Over- 
head the sky filled with brilliancy, only wintry 
and not summery forall. They were talking of 
a drive, and speculating as to the fitness of the 
roads and streets, when a servant entered the 
room and handed a card to Geraldine. Some- 
what surprised she took up the card and read 
over with quite as much amazement as she 
once before had done, “Mr. Benjamin War- 
ner.” She sat silently gazing at the card while 
the servant waited at the door. 

“What is it, Geraldine ? ” 

“ My uncle, Mr. Warner.” 

“But you will not see him? ” 

She turned over the card and read in pencil 
on the back, “ Urgent business.” “I suppose 
I ought to go down.” 

When she entered the drawing-room Mr. 


Warner was standing gazing in some bewilder- 
ment at the splendours which surrounded him. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Warner? ” 

“Oh, Geraldine, I beg your pardon,” he ex- 
claimed, with affectionate politeness. 

“Tt is a’ cold day, sir; you had better sit 
near the fire.” 

“Tt is cold outside, but not here. 
a lovely room ! 
like a princess.” 

“I am only companion here to a young 


What 


lady.” 

“Excellent! Capital! Of course they pay 
you a handsome salary ?” 

“Yes.” 


“ Precisely,—precisely. Ah! how much I 
have suffered since I saw you at Mr. Steven- 
son’s! I mean, of course, mentally,—mentally 
and spiritually. It grieved me in the last 
degree that you should have been so mistaken 
as to my treatment of your dear father and 
mother.” 

“TI am sorry to hear it, Mr. Warner,” re- 
plied Geraldine, a little touched; but I only 
said what I thought.” 

“Yes, my dear, and you are young, and have 
all the fire without the sense of more advanced 
years. But I forgive you from my heart; it 
is enough for me that you are the child of my 
brother. I forgive you.” 

“TI wish,” exclaimed Geraldine, struggling 
through a wave of tenderness back to docu- 
mentary evidence—“ I wish that I had not in 
my possession the letter of which I then spoke 
to you.” 


“Men will write things,—men will write 
things. 
dine, to look across a few years at your 
letters.” 

“T see on the back of this card the words, 
‘ Urgent business.’ ”’ 

“ Precisely,—precisely. I am glad you 
called my attention to it; in fact, I may as 
well tell you that it was this business brought 
me here this morning. Do you know what 
has taken place ?” 

“TI presume from your asking me that I do 
not.” 

“Good fortune, I can tell you, Geraldine. 


“T am rather accustomed to good fortune 
at present.” 

“You are scarcely accustomed to the for- 
tane of which I speak. A fortune,—a real 
fortune! Do you take me up, Geraldine? A 
JSortune !” 

“I do not quite understand you.” 





“I guessed you would not. Well, let me 


Why, Geraldine, you are | 


“Twish you had not, my child,” Mr. Warner | 
cried, with a great effort to compose himself. | 


Wait till you are old enough, Geral- | 


You will not be so indifferent in five minutes.” | 
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go on to tell you that perhaps you will not|danger came and stood beside this present 
treat poor uncle Warner so badly in future./ mercy, as if to awaken the deepest feeling 
I have had a hand in it, too,—a hand in it,—| of gratitude. 
a finger in the pie,—do you take me?—the| Great was the joy of Alice on hearing the 
pie!” news; not that the ten thousand pounds was 
Geraldine laughed outright. as much in her eyes as in the eyes of Ge- 
“Ah, you may well laugh, my dear, and|raldine, though even to her it was a large 
shed tears of joy! You remember Thomas,/sum of money. But a shadow stole over her 
of course ?” | face. 
“T do not.” | “I suppose you will go away from me now, 
“T guessed as much. Well, Thomas was a} Geraldine ?” 
cousin of mine; are you onthe track? Being| “ Why should I?” asked Geraldine, for the 
my cousin, on the mother’s side, he was your | first time struck by the thought herself. 
father’s cousin also. He lived at tne Cape.” | “You will have enough to live on without 
“T know whom you mean now —Mr. Ray- doing anything. I know it was very wicked, 
mond.” | but I could not help feeling a kind of glad- 
“Precisely. Well, he is dead, and he has | ness when Mr. Stevenson failed.” 
left you a large sum of money. Ihave known; “Are we awake, Alice, or is it a dream?” 
for a good many months that he was dying,| “We are broad awake. Look out there at 
and I understood that he was going to leave|the park, and see.” 
you everything. Had he done that youwould| Geraldine did look out with abstracted eyes. 
have been rich indeed. But I now learn that |The wide, white park stretched away, with its 
he has left you,—how much do you think ?” (hosts of frosted trees. But one object fixed 
“T cannot tell,” stammered Geraldine, who|her gaze. On a thorn-bush near, a large 
was almost deprived of speech. blackbird was sitting, and the cool wind blew 
“Well, I can. Just ten thousand pounds, | him to and fro with the light spray. He was 
my dear.” not the first of his race which had preached 
“ Are you in earnest, sir ? ”’ to Geraldine, nor the last that will preach 
“In earnest! the thing’s to be seen. You| wherever Jesus’ words are read. Back flew 
are worth ten thousand pounds of British | her thoughts to the other park, on that other 
money. Was I right in calling this ‘urgent | day, just two years ago. And had it not all 
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business’? ” come true? ‘Two summers since the Lilies 
“ T have to thank you very much for coming | had been clothed, and two winters since the 
to tell me.” Ravens had been fed. And how much more 


“ But for me you would not have heard it|had she been cared for, who was of more 
at all,—at least, they would have been spend-| value than these! It seemed to her now, that 
ing all the money in advertising for you. I,| her life passed before her as inavision. There 
however, have saved that.’’ came a time when God turned her out amid 

Geraldine, after all, found it extremely diffi- | His birds and flowers, having nothing to trust 
cult to be grateful to Mr. Warner for his pro-|in but His own promise that He would feed 
fessed friendliness ; and as soon as she could at | and clothe her. ‘Two years had she dwelt with 
all manage it she contrived to get rid of her|the Ravens and the Lilies, learning sublime 
visitor. Then, without disturbing Alice, she|lessons of confidence, and proving each day 
went to her own room and sat down. Was| that God was equal to His word. But to-day 
this a dream or a reality? Was she actually | He seemed to call her in from this companion- 
become mistress of this great sum of money? | ship, and to make her no longer dependent, as 
Was she thus lifted up above the reach of|she had been, upon His own bare promise. 
poverty for ever? Was she now in such a| Why? Ah, how know we? Perhaps He 
position, that if Mr. Stevenson’s failure were | wished to disentangle her thoughts from the 
to come over again she could take a house and | outer life that He might lead her more com- 
bring him to it, and supply all his necessities, | pletely to the life which is within. For have 
just as he had once done fog her? It was! we not learnt little unless we go on to know 
bewildering; her mind could scarcely get hold that in spiritual things also we are daily de- 
of the truth. As soon as she had calmed! pendent upon God; and that the truths His 
herself a little, she knelt down in the solitude | Ravens and Lilies teach in the world without 
of her room and poured out her full heart to| have a deeper application to the necessities‘of 
God. The memory of her former want and: the soul ? ‘ 
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LITTLE TOM’S LIFE IN LONDON. 


BY THE LATE G. W. BOSANQUET. 


I. 


“Wet, I'll let him off, as I did not lose my 
pocket handkerchief. Leave go of him, police- 
man.” 

It was a fat old gentleman with grey hair 
who spoke. He had a silk handkerchief in 
his hand. Near him stood a boy, held by 
a policeman. He looked about fourteen, and 
seemed half frightened, half sulky. The police- 
man let him go, looking vexed. As the boy 
turned away he said,— 

“TI never touched your handkerchief; it 
was hanging out of the pocket all the 
time.” 

“A very likely story,” answered the fat 
gentleman. “ What’s your name?” 

But the boy had run away, so the policeman 
answered,— 

“T’ve heard him called Tom, sir. If he 
has any other name, I don’t know it.” 

Then the old gentleman walked away. 

Tom ran down the darkest streets he could 
find towards the river. Soon he came to the 
entrance of a narrow court. One lamp stood 
there. By its light some ragged children 
were quarrelling over pitch-and-toss. Tom ran 
down the alley, and turned into the last house 
but one. The door was half off its hinges, 
and the windows were stuffed with rags. He 
went up the rickety old stairs, and stopped on 
the third landing. Then a door close to him 
was opened by a little boy, dressed in a long 
coat, which came past his knees. 

“Oh, Tom, I’m so glad you’ve come,” h 
said. “Have you brought any supper?” 

“Wish I had,” answered Tom. “ How’s 
Willy ?” 

“Very hungry,” called a little voice from 
the corner. “Tom, haven’t you got anything 
really P ” 

“ Nothing at all, Willy dear,” said the rough 
lad, trying to stop a sob. 

Willy was his little brother—a cripple. 
He could bear anything better than to see the 
little fellow hungry, and have nothing for him. 

“T was nearly clapped into prison, too, for 
nothing,” he went on. “I was standing near 
Mother Newman’s stall, in Queen’s Alley. A 
fat old gentleman came up, and stopped close 
tome. His handkerchief was hanging down 
behind—such a beauty! Ialmost had a mind 


| something for it; and I could have got you 
some supper. But I didn’t touch it. Then 
‘he put his hand to his pocket, and found that it 
was hanging out. So he said I had tried to 
take it. But I hadn’t.” 

“When mother was alive, she used to say 
that we mustn’t steal,” said the little cripple. 

“°Tis easy totalk,” answered Tom. “There’s 
Ned Riley. He steals; so he lives nicely. 
And you are starving because I won’t.” 

“ Just before mother died, she said that God 
must take care of us,” said Willy. “I wonder 
who He is? Would He help us, Tom, if we 
asked Him for something to eat?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Tom. “ Mother 
used to talk about Him sometimes—when 
father beat her.” 
| “Let’s try,” said Willy; and the crippled 
|child began, “God, we don’t know who You 
| are; but we have heard that You are kind 
land very'strong. Please send us something 
|to eat; for we are all hungry, and Tom does 
| not want to steal.” : 
| ‘Then Willy lay back on his straw and sack- 
ling, tired out. Tom covered him up, told 
little Ned to watch him, and walked slowly 
'down-stairs. He went behind the houses to 
|the bank of the river. There had been a 
bridge here once; a great piece of timber still 
stretched out from the shore, supported over 
the water by two others. Tom climbed out 
upon it, and sat at the end. Drip, drip, went 
the rain, slowly falling from the roofs. Be- 
neath, the river moaned. He wondered if he 
had not better jump in, and end his troubles. 
He had tried hard to provide for his little 
brothers, and to be honest. So much his 
mother had taught him, in spite of her faults. 
But now he could not tell what to do; it was 
hard to hear the children ask for bread, and to 
have none for them. 

Then he felt a hand laid on his shoulder, 
and turned round. The boy who had crept 
along the plank to him was known as “ Soft 
Ben.” MHardly*any one could tell how he 
lived. Sometimes he used to go away alto- 
gether for a few days. ‘Tom had found out 
that he then went for long rambles through 
the country. He often brought home strange 
flowers, or ferns, or insects, which he sold to 
the keepers of shops who dealt in such things. 
Tom had sometimes protected him from being 
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“JT thought you would be here, when I 
found you weren’t in the room,” said Ben. 
“You'll throw yourself in some day.” 

“T’ve a rare mind to, now,” answered Tom. 
“Ican’t get anything for Ned and Willy to 
eat. If they were dead, I would drown my- 
self.” 

“Listen to him!” said Soft Ben. “I got 
some potatoes for supper just now, and took 
a few to Ned and Willy. They hadn’t many, 
though.” 

“You’re a brick,” said Tom. 
mind, so they are not starved.” 

“Look here,” Ben began, “you know the 
old fellow who keeps that shop in St. Mary’s 
Lane, where there are a lot of stuffed birds P 
He has seen a queer kind of butterfly near 
Hampstead, and wants me to catch one like it 
forhim. You must come and heip me to chase 
it; you run so fast. He’ll give us both some- 
thing. Have a hot tater? ” 

When Tom went home, he found Willy half 
asleep. “TI had such a beautiful hot potato, 
Tom,” said he. “Do you think God sent it? 


“T don’t 





I thanked Him, anyhow.” 

n. | 
It was a bright morning when Tom and Ben | 
started to find the butterfly. The man who 
stuffed birds lent Ben a green net with a long 
handle to catch it. They walked until the 
streets and houses grew quite strange to Tom. 

“What a big place London is!” he said. “I 
thought I knew it all, too.” 

They passed Hampstead, and in the after- 
noon they reached the fields where the butter- 
fly was to be found. Then the hunt began. 
They beat all the bushes, and knocked against 
the trees with sticks to make everything near 
start up. At last, when Tom was beginning 
to despair, one of the butterflies rose almost 
from under his feet. 

“Don’t hit with your cap,” called Ben; 
“you'll spoil it.” 

The butterfly was too clever for Tom. It 
avoided his blows, and set off straight down 
the wind. Ben went after it with the net. 
He had meant to make Tom go, because he 
could run faster than himself, but he forgot. 
Tom tried to cut a corner to meet the but- 
terfly, but when he had got into a grass field he 
could not get out again. Presently he saw a 
footpath, and ran down it. It soon led him 
to a stile where a lady was sitting. He waited 
for her to move, but she did not. At last he 
made a noise. Then she started aside. As 


Tom was getting over she said, “I have lost 
my way here; will you take me back to the 
common P ” 





| lady. 


Tom looked round. He could see nothing 
either of Ben or the butterfly; but the common 
lay straight in front. 

“This is the way, ma’am,” said he. He 
walked on, and she followed. Tom thought 
she seemed to walk carelessly. 

Presently the path led through some gorse, 
and she got among the thorns. Then she 
stopped and said, “ Are you taking me right P 
It is cruel and, cowardly to lead a blind girl 
astray!” 

“Blind! You have eyes ever so much 
bigger than mine,” answered Tom. 

So she had. They were coloured like spring 
violets. The lady smiled sweetly. “ Yes,” 
she replied, “but they are of no use to me. 
I cannot see even the light. You will not 
lead me wrong?” 

“Not I!” answered Tom. She laid her 
hand on his shoulder, and he guided her safe 
on to the open turf. 

“Certainly she is blind,” he thought, “or 
she would not touch my ragged coat.” 

“Will you take me to the Three Pines, if 
you have nothing else to doP” asked the 
“My brother will go there, I expect, to 
look for me.” 

“That is where I am to wait for Ben,” 
thought Tom. 

The trees stood on a little hillock, some 
distance away. As the lady sat down among 
them she asked Tom where he was going next. 
He meant to wait near the trees for Ben. So 
she said, “Stay and talk tome. I like your 
voice, and I’m afraid to be alone here.” 

Tom remained by her; and presently, with- 
out knowing why, he found himself telling 
her all about his home and his troubles. 

“You got something to eat after Willy had 
asked God for help?” said the lady. 

“Yes,” answered Tom, “ Ben brought it.” 

“Perhaps God put it into his head to come 
and see you that evening. Though you can- 
not see God or hear His voice, yet He knows 


| whatever you do, and all your wants.” 


“But He doesn’t know how hard it is to 
get bread,” said Tom. 

The lady smiled, and answered, “Once He 
was Himself a boy, poor like you. He worked 
at a trade to earn food. He was a carpenter.” 

“Did He ever not get enough to eat?” 
asked Tom. 

“T remember one time when He did not,” 
replied the lady. 
many others which I don’t know of. Often 
He could not find any place to lie down in at 
night.” 

“1 wish I had heard,” said Tom. “There’s 
a blind arch under the railway—a capital 
place to sleep in,—quite dry, even in rain, and 


“ And there must have been : 
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away from the Bobbies; I’d have shown Him 
that. But may be it’s too far from His place. 
What part of London used He to go about in?” 

The lady smiled. ‘He never was in Eng- 
land,” she answered. “ He lived in a very far 
country.” 

“Oh,” said Tom, doubtfully. 

“But He knew what. trouble was. When 
He was still in this world He used to go about 
curing sick folk, and teaching people to be 
good. Now He has gone away. But. He 
watches over us, and hears our prayers, none 
the less for that.” 

Just then the lady’s brother came up, rather 
frightened at having lost her. As she went 
away, she told Tom that he must come to her 
house on the next Tuesday evening if he 
wished to hear more of what she had been 
telling him. She gave him the address, No. 2, 
Onslow Terrace, and took care to ascertain 
that he knew where that was. 


Ill. 


Tom stood watching his new friend as she 
went away, leaning on her brother. He had 
never talked to a lady before. Then Ben came 
up. He had caught the butterfly, and was 
much pleased with Tom for having made it 
rise. The boys went back together into the 
town. They were near the bank, when all at 
once there came a clap of thunder and a heavy 
fallofrain. Presently the streets were covered 
with trodden mud. The waggons ploughed it 
into a paste. Ben went into the bird-stuffer’s 
shop with the butterfly. Tom stood outside, 
watching the people as they splashed through 
the wet. Many men were going home from 


lad,”’ called the old woman, as he ran off with 
Ben. “Bless his heart,” said she to herself, 
with a laugh, “how keen he was after the 
broom! I don’t want his twopence. Will he 
get many coppers, I wonder?” 

“TI say, Ben, this is Big Will’s crossing,” 
said Tom, looking up, as he brushed the mud 
aside .on a wide space between two streets. 
“ Wouldn’t he be savage if he saw me?” 

The rain went on all the evening. Many 
gentlemen were pleased to find a crossing kept 
so clean, and gave Tom a penny or two. It 
was quite late when he took back the broom 
to old Mrs. Brown’s lodging. “Thank you 
kindly, dear,” she said, as he set it down. 
“There’s your twopence back again; and I'll 
give you some strawberries for your little 
brothers. I should be ashamed to take money 
from a hard-working young fellow like you for 
the loan of a broom.” 

There was quite a merry party in Tom’s 
room that night. Willy wished very much to 
hear more about what the lady had told his 
brother. He made Tom promise that he would 
go to her house on Tuesday. 


IV. 


THE evening was damp and dark when Tom 
rang the bell at No. 2, Onslow Terrace. Re- 
becca, the servant, was quite shocked that such 
a ragged, untidy boy should ask to see her 
mistress. Indeed, she would not let him come 
in, and was just going to shut the door in his 
face; then another bell sounded, and she went 
away, putting up the chain, lest he should take 
the umbrellas in the passage. Presently she 








business. ‘Tom heard them abuse the rain as 
they picked their way along. When Ben came 


came back, looking puzzled. ‘“ Miss Constance 
says you're to come up-stairs,” she said. 
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out with a shilling for him, Tom. hardly looked | “ Now rub your boots quite dry on the mat.” 
at it, but said, “Come along,” and ran .off.|Then she took Tom into a room where there 
He turned into a corner where there were a/ was a fire, and a lamp with a green shade. 


few small shops—a dirty little place. There 
an gld woman sat, beneath a very worn um- 
brella, close to a barrow of strawberries and | 
sweetmeats. | 

“Mother Brown, how much will you take to | 
lend me your old broom for this evening? ” | 
cried Tom, coming up at full speed. 

She laughed. “Oh, the rain has come on | 
while all the boys are away,” she said; “so 
you're going to snatch a crossing, and make a 
good evening’s work. Sharp lad! You shall 
have my broom for twopence.” It was a very 
old one, which Mrs. Brown often used to clear 
dust or mud from the place where she sat. 

“T shall have my choice of the crossings,” 
said Tom, with a grin, as he got his change. 

“But I wouldn’t have lent you my broom 
at all unless I had known you for an honest 





The lady whom he had seen before was sitting 
by the hearth, dressed in white. He felt a 
little afraid of her. 

“T’m glad you’ve come,” she said, in a soft 
voice. “It was kind in you to take care of 
me the other day. How is little Willy?” 

Tom told her about the storm of rain and 
the crossing. “So you’ve been quite well off 
since I saw you,” said the lady. 

“Better than most times,” said Tom. “ But 
it won’t last. I wish I might steal, I do,” he 
said again. ‘“'There’s Ned Riley, now. While I 
was working at the crossing, wet through, for a 
few coppers, he came by, with a great-coat on, 
and laughed at me. He held out in his hand 
more shillings than I had pence, and said that 
I might have just as many if I would go with 
him and his set.” 
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“But that wouldn’t be right,” said Miss 
Constance, gravely. 

“Doing right doesn’t feed Ned and Willy,” 
answered Tom, rather sullenly. 

The lady did not speak for a moment; but 
he saw a tear on her cheek. Then she said, 
“Oh, Tom, it is hard for me to preach. I 
always have plenty to eat, and am never what 
you would call poor. But still I am some- 
times very unhappy—very, very; and I might 
have what I want if I would do wrong, but I 
will not if I can help it. I pray—oh, so often 
—that God will keep me from giving in; for 
I am sure that He will be displeased if I do 
so, And I could not be happy if He were 
grieved with me.” 

Her face was hidden in her hands now; but 
Tom saw that she was crying. Soon she 
spoke again. “Iam sure you will be happier 
in the end if you fight on bravely, doing 
nothing but what you feel is right. I know 
it is often very hard; but indeed you must 
try, as I do. God can help us, and no one 
but He. Come, let us ask Him for strength.” 
She took Tom’s hand and knelt down. He 
was too startled to say anything. And she 
said, “O Lord, who hast toiled through this 
hard world, give us strength to follow in Thy 
steps. Thou knowest our troubles; teach us 
to bear them. Help us both, oh, help us, 
that we may not do wrong, however difficult 
the right way may be. Grant that we may 
fight on bravely, and never give in.” 

As they rose, Tom said to her, “I'll go on 
trying, because it pleases you, and you have 
been kind to me. But it’s hard work.” 

“You will do the same thing for a better 
reason some day,” answered Miss Constance. 
‘When you find out how good God has been, 
even to you, all your life, you will wish not 
to grieve Him. But I am tired, and can talk 
no more, so you must gonow. Come here on 
Thursday at three o’clock. Good night.” 

After this Tom always went twice a week 
to Onslow Terrace. Miss Constance used to 
make him guide her to a church a quarter of 
a mile distant. There a grave old woman 
dressed in black met them, and led her away, 
while Tom worked a handle up and down. 
Presently a great rush of sound would fill the 
air. At first he used to be rather frightened. 
He could not think where the noise came from. 
One day he asked Miss Constance, “Is that 
great sound the voice of God talking to you?” 
She told him that it was made by the organ, 
which she played. 

So the weeks went on. Tom learnt from 
Miss Constance many things about God, and 
the Saviour who died for us all. He used to 
listen carefully, because Willy liked to hear 

Il, 





what Miss Constance had said. He was him- 
self so taken up by providing for the others 
that he had not much time for thought. But 
the seed grew slowly, for it was in good 
ground. 

One day Miss Constance told him that she 
was going away to the country for some 
months. “ We shall forget all you have taught 
us,” said Tom, in a doleful voice. 

“T hope not,” answered Miss Constance. 
“You say the prayer I made for you night 
and morning?” 

“ Willy repeats it aloud,” replied Tom, “and 
we kneel by him.” 

“Well, mind you go on doing so,” said Miss 
Constance. “I know times are hard, Tom, 
and you will find it difficult to keep your 
brothers in comfort. But you must be brave 
and work well. You will get through all 
right yet.” 

Tom did not feel very hopeful, but meant 
to try. 

Miss Constance went on, “And I will, if I 
can, face my own troubles and conquer them. 
The battle may be very hard; but with God’s 
help we won’t be beat, will we, Tom P ” 

He did not answer, for he felt a little in- 
clined to cry. So she went on,— 


you will like. 
visits here. A friend of mine, a clergyman, 
means to find you out, and try to teach the 
people in your court. 
of me sometimes, Tom.” 








v, 


Arter this everything went on with Tom, 
just as in the time before he knew Miss Con- 
stance. Sometimes he got a few days’ work 
at the Thames Embankment, when extra 
hands were wanted. 


hold horses, or run errands. In one way and 


another he picked up enough money to keep | 
He never thought | 
His brothers said that they 


Ned and Willy from want. 
of stealing now. 
would rather starve than let him grieve Miss 
Constance. Sometimes he came home quite 
tired and ready to despair. 


brave words. Often the brothers knelt down, 


Now good-bye. Think | 


Then Willy tried | 
to cheer him by repeating Miss Constance’s | 


and prayed that the great God who had given || 
them a kind friend would keep them honest, || 
that they might be worthy of her. Soamonth | 
passed away, and still the clergyman did not | 


appear. 








“Here is a book of pictures which I know | 
Keep it in remembrance of your | 


Sometimes he would | 





But one daya bricklayer’s labourer looked out, 1 


and saw a man dressed in black coming up the 

court. Now Bob Jones hated clergymen, and 

thought that this person looked very like one. 
25 
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So he got a turnip which his wife had brought 
home for dinner, and threw it at the stranger. 
It knocked off his hat. Then something else 
was thrown at him, and two or three men 
began to ill-treat him. Suddenly three shrill 
whistles sounded from one of the houses. 
They were repeated far and near. Then a 
number of boys rushed up from all parts. 
The clergyman found himself set free, and 
hurried towards one of the houses. “ Run, 
sir, run,” said Tom, “or they'll tear you to 
pieces.” 

The men followed, furious at being surprised. 
But such a number of boys had come up that 
they were beaten back. By the time the 
clergyman reached Tom’s room, a fight was 
taking place on the stairs. The men tried to 
force their way up. The boys kept them back, 
throwing down stones and potatoes. Ned 
Riley was among those who led the attack. 
But some one threw a crab apple at him, 
which hit him in the eye. He was not seen 
again that day. The men soon found that 
they were getting the worst of it, and slipped 
away by degrees. Then all the boys crowded 
into Tom’s room, that they might hear what 
the clergyman had to say. They left two or 
three on the stairs to watch in case the men 
should come back. 

First the clergyman thanked them all for 
having defended him. Then he told thema 
story which Tom had heard before. How 
there once came a poor boy into this world, 
who worked hard, and knew what it was to be 
hungry, and without a home. How He spent 
His life in doing good, dying at last by a pain- 
ful death. And that this pour lad was God 
himself, who came here that He might teach 
men how to live, and save them from their 
sins. Then the clergyman knelt down, and the 
rough boys too. He asked God to help them, 
that they might all live honestly. He asked 
that they might learn to pray, and to love 
their Saviour; that so, after they had done 
their best in this life, they might have peace 
in death, and happiness after it. He would 
have said more, but a boy ran up-stairs to 
tell Tom that several men were standing about 
outside, ready for mischief. Then all the 
boys took the clergyman down the stairs and 
out of the court. The men did not attack 
them, though a few stones were thrown. Tom 
took the clergyman as far as Oxford Street. 
When they parted, the gentleman said,— 

“T shall write to Miss Constance and tell 
her how well you have behaved. I see you 
have not forgotten her lessons.” 


VI. 


clergyman who came to us the other day is 
stopping there. 
going to do it.” 


said Tom. “ Rebecca, the servant, told me so. 
I'll be even with those fellows.” 


asked Ned. 
night. 
to look at it again.” 


“The clock has just struck eleven. 
now I shall get to Woodside in time.” 


after Willy. Keep the door locked always, for 
fear they may try to pay you out when they 
find that I have spoilt their fun.” 


Several times Tom missed his way; but at 
last he got out on the broad North Road. The 


pily, it was a good one, and Tom returned with 
a little money in his pocket. He told Willy 
that it had been hard work to remember Miss 
Constance among the hop-pickers. “But they 
couldn’t make me swear,” he said, in triumph. 
“TI can tell Miss Constance that, anyhow.” 
Ned began now to wish that he could earn 
some money. Tom found a pretty good cross- 
ing for him, and bought him an old broom. 
He used to go and fetch the little fellow home 
every evening for fear some one should steal 
his coppers. Once a bigger boy tried to drive 
Ned away. But just then Tom and Ben were 
near. So the bully had to go off with a black 
eye. Tom and Ned thought that Willy must 
be lonely now, when they were both away. 
But he said, “No, I lie and try to hear the 
angels sing.” By degrees he grew paler and 
thinner; Tom saw it, and could not tell what 
todo. The ailment was far beyond his skill. 
Some one once told the brothers that they 
should go into the workhouse. “ We’ll starve 


‘ 
¢ 





before we let them separate us,” said all 
together. 

One morning Tom was passing Ned’s cross- 
ing when the boy ran up to him. 

“Hollo! what’s the matter?” said Tom, 
when he saw his brother’s grave face. 
“Oh, Tom,” aaid Ned, “I heard Riley and 
that bricklayer’s labourer, Jones, talking just 
now. They are going to rob a house at 
Barford.” 
“ Where's that ?”’ 
“It’s called Woodside. 


Riley said that the 





That’s partly why they are 


“It’s the place where Miss Constance is,” 


“ How are we to warn Miss Constance?” 
“The house will be robbed to- 
They went there by railway yesterday, 


“ Barford’s not very far,” said Tom. “T'll 


go and ask some one who has a railway book, 
what the distance is.” 


Presently he came back, looking pleased. 
“It’s only twenty-three miles,” he said. 
If I start 


“Can you walk so far?’’ asked Ned. 
“I must,” replied Tom. “ Mind you look 


It was a long, weary walk down to Barford. || 
(| 





Tae hop-picking season came at last. Hap- 


sun was hot, and there was plenty of dust. | 
=| 
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Tom was footsore and almost worn out when 
he found himself in the little town of Barford 
as the clock struck half-past six. He inquired 
the way to Woodside. A woman pointed out 
to him a steep lane, with banks at each side. 
“ Woodside is at the bottom of the valley,” said 
she. “ You can see the smoke from here.” 

Tom walked till he was within sight of the 
house. Then he turned aside into a field to 
knock the dust off his boots. He was scrub- 
bing them with a great dock leaf, when he felt 
himself seized from behind. He tried to call 
out; but something was stuffed into his mouth, 
and he was thrown down. Two men lifted 
him up, and carried him away through the 
long evening shadows. After crossing three 
fields they came to a ruined cottage; one of 
the men whistled, and his signal was returned. 
Then they carried 'Tom into the building, and 
laid him roughly down, with a laugh. 

Tom saw two or three other men near, with 
fierce faces, which scowled at him. Two of 
them came up and sneered at him as he lay 
bound on the grass. He recognised his old 
enemies, Riley and Jones. 

“So you would tell your friend, Miss Con- 
stance,” said Jones, giving Tom a kick. “You 


| never thought that I should watch you, or 


that we could come down by railway, and 
catch you. I hope you liked your long walk? 
It ’ll be the last you'll take. We're going to 
rob the house in spite of you; and if the 


| people are noisy, we'll make an end of them. 


Ay, I'll kill Miss Constance, because she has 
made you such a sneak. When we come 
back, look at this”—he touched a hammer 
which lay near—* I'll finish you in a second.” 

Jones seemed half mad with anger, and 
Tom thought that he was to be killed at once. 
But Riley sat down beside him, and took his 
head on his knee. 

“ Don’t be in such a rage, Jones,” he said. 
“T’m sure Tom’s really a good fellow, though 
his friends have made him soft. Look here, 
Tom,” he went on, throwing some sovereigns 
on the ground. I’m sure you would like to 
have as much money as this. Why, you 
might leave your small room, and live in 
quite a big house. I know dear little Willy is 
ill; but if you were to get a good doctor, and 
pay him plenty of money, he would soon 
make him well. See, I want to give you all 
those sovereigns, with these too;” and he 
threw down some more gold. “I want to 
give it all to you, if you will let me. Take 
the handkerchief out of his mouth, Jones; it 
hurts him. Now let me give you the money.” 

“What do you want me todo?” said Tom. 
He liked Riley's gentleness less than Jones’s 


“Oh, nothing,” replied Riley; “only you. 
must go back to London by the train. If we 
start at once, I shall just have time to take 
you to the station. But if you try to run 
away, I’ll shoot you.” 

“T won’t go,” said Tom. 

“Why, you had better,” answered Riley. 
“Tt was very brave and right of you to try 
and warn your friend; but you are caught, 
and you can’t do anything now. If you are 
wise, you will go.” 

Tom thought for an instant. It seemed to 
him that if he remained, he might perhaps 
still get a chance to warn Miss Constance; 
but once in the train, he could do nothing. 
“They would not offer me money to make me 
go away if they were not afraid of me,” he 
thought; so he said, “No, I won’t stir.” 

“If you stay, we'll torment you horridly,” 
answered Riley. 

Tom laughed at him. 

Just then a man came in, bringing a little 
white curly dog, so closely muzzled that it 





could not bark. Tom knew that its name was 
Mop. It belonged to Miss Constance. 

“T enticed him away with a bit of meat,” 
said the man. “ We're all safe now.” 

The little animal was shut up in a corner. 

After a time all the men left the cottage. 
Tom knew that they would come back soon, 
and at once he began trying to free himself. 
The cords were too strong to be broken, so he 
rolled toa place where were the remains of a 
small fire. Over the little flame he put the rope 
which held his hands. It burned and fell apart. 
At once he crept to the place where the dog 
was. There he pulled a paper out of his 
pocket. It was a short prayer in Miss Con- 
stance’s handwriting. Among the first words 
were these—* Save us from the dangers which 
surround us.” Tom tore off this line; then 
he lifted Mop out of prison. The dog had on 
a red collar. Tom fastened the slip of paper 
into the buckle, and let him go. After this he 
crept back to his corner, knotted the cord 
round his own hands loosely, and lay still. 
He had heard footsteps approaching. 

The others now returned, and stayed for 
some hours in the cottage, without noticing 
Tom much. At last he saw them take their 
weapons and go away. As Jones passed Tom 
he abused him, and stooped to feel the rope 
round his feet. It was tight, so he went on. 
The boy waited till he could hear them no 
longer; then he freed himself altogether, and 
slipped out of the cottage. He soon saw the 
lights of Woodside. Presently he reached 
the gate, and ran up the avenue. 

Every one in Woodside House was much 





anger. 


pleased when Mop came home. Late in the 
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evening, Miss Constance’s brother found the 
slip of paper in the buckle. He read the 
words on it aloud. “They are in Constance’s 
handwriting,” he said. “ How strange!” 

Miss Constance knew that she had put 
them in Tom’s prayer, but could not guess 
where this might come from. 

No one said anything more about it, for 
just then the servants came up to prayers. 
But when the others had gone to bed, Miss 
Constance’s brother said to his friend the 
clergyman,— 

“I can’t help thinking that there is mischief 
near; this slip of paper seems as if it were 
meant for a warning. Let us sit up till day- 
light.” 

They talked on for a long time. It was 
past one o’clock when the clergyman heard a 
step coming up the avenue. His friend took 
his pistols. Then they opened the front door. 
Through the moonlight they saw a boy run 
out from the trees at a quick trot. He crossed 
the sunk fence, then the lawn, and came to- 
wards them straight and fast. 

In very few words Tom told them what 
danger was at hand. Then the doors and 
windows were barred. The family was aroused, 
and @ mar went off to the police station for 
help. 

Tom soon fell asleep on the floor. He was 
roused by the sound of two shots. He reached 
the window in time to see some men running 
away, chased by the police. Miss Constance’s 
brother said to him, “I believe you have saved 
our lives.” Soon afterwards he fell asleep 
again, quite worn out. 

Next morning he was very ill; for many 
days every one thought he would die. But 
one evening his senses returned, after a long 
fever. He saw Miss Constance sitting at the 
bedside. Ned stood near thewindow. Miss 
Constance would not allow them to talk; but 
she told him that his brothers had been 
brought from London, for fear the robbers 
who got away from the police might take 
revenge on them. 

“ Besides, we all thought that you wauld 
die,” she said. “We owe you a great deal, 
Tom. We have heard how you refused to 
buy your own safety by going away without 
warning us of the danger. So now get well 
quickly. You will find, I think, that better 
days are in store for you than you have 
ever expected.” 

Tom replied, “It was your own teaching 
that helped me not to give in.” 

For many weeks Tom grew slowly better, 
tenderly cared for by Miss Constance and the 
others. One day, when his strength had 
nearly come back, he was sent for to the 


library. Miss Constance was there with her 
brother and the young clergyman. The latter 
said,— 

“We have been talking about your future 
life. Have you a special wish to enter any 
trade?” 

Tom replied at once,— 

“TI want to learn reading and writing, sir, 
and ciphering too; but if you could get me a 
chance to earn regular wages, and give Ned 
schooling, I’d be very thankful. Ask Miss 
Constance, if it is not hard for a poor boy to 
live honestly without work in London.” 

There was another gentleman in the room, 
though Tom had not yet seen him. But now 
he dropped his newspaper, and said,— 

“Well, my boy, will you come to me? I’ve 
@ great iron business up in the North, and I 
want fellows who are plucky and honest. 
You'll be a kind of errand-boy at first; but I 
shall often have to trust you with a great 
deal of money, so I wouldn’t take you unless I 
knew your character. You'll get the chance 
of finding out a lot of things about the busi- 
ness; and if you are diligent and sharp, I 
shall take care that you are promoted. 
Wages—sixteen shillings a week; schooling 
—free, at the works’ school. Is it a 
bargain ? ” 

“ T’ll come, sir,” said Tom. 
quick as I can.” 

“Well, come along,” said Mr. Macdonald; 
“but remember I watch all my workpeople. 
Fellows who work hard always get on with 
me. Jl’ye no room for lazy men. Learn to 
read and write as soon as you can. You 
will never get on without being able to do 
both.” 

So Tom and his brothers started off one 
day by rail to Mr. Macdonald’s great works 
near Hillsborough. 

“How good you have been to me!” said he 
to Miss Constance, as they parted. 

“Did not I tell you,” she replied, “that 
God would help you if you trusted in Him? 
And oh, Tom, do remember to pray now, as 
you used when you were in trouble. You 
will meet a great deal of temptation in new 
ways. Don’t trust your own strength to over- 
come it; pray often to God; be brave and 
hard-working. Then I know that I shall be 
proud of my little friend.” 

Tom longed to ask her if her own sorrows 
had passed away, but he did not dare. 

“Send me a letter when you have learned 
to write,” she said. 

The last thing he saw was the blind girl’s 
handkerchief waving, as he was driven off 
with his brothers in the cart to Barford 
station. 


“T’ll learn as 
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VII. 


Tom is getting on well at Hillsborough. Mr. 
Macdonald finds him so trustworthy and clever, 
that he is promoted fast. He soon learnt to 
read and write. Now he spends all his spare 
time in the study of books about metals and 
mining. This pleases Mr. Macdonald. He 
sometimes sends to him from his own house 
a new or rare work on such matters. Ned 
has also entered Mr. Macdonald’s service; he 
is often busy in making models of mills and 
engines. He believes now that he has invented 
a machine which will save much cost and 


great yew tree. He died soon after he had 
come with his brothers to a cottage near the 
works. Almost his last words were,— 

“Tom, God has been very good to us. You 
must always love Him, and pray to Him.” 

Tom writes often to Miss Constance. When 
he gets his yearly holiday, he always goes to 
see her at Woodside. 

Lately Ben has also come to Hillsborough. 
He lives with Tom and Ned. All three beara 
high character. 

“But it’s a wonder we ever got through 
that wretched time in London,” said Tom, the 
other day. 





“We should have been badly off 
if Miss Constance had not taught us to prity, 
for that made us plucky.” 





trouble in the works at Hillsborough. 
Little Willy sleeps in the churchyard by the 


A MORNING IN AMERICA; 
OR, AN ENGLISH BACKWOODS SETTLEMENT. 
BY THE AUTUOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


“ Full many a spot attend the same; then explore the church and 
Of hidden beauty have I chanced to espy churchyard for old monuments, some of which 
Among the mountains; never one like this, | were very quaint, and tombstone rhymes— 
So lonesome and so perfectly secure : | what else shall we call them, unless indeed 
Not melancholy—no, for it is green, | doggrels ? and when the sun rose high in the 
And bright and fertile, and furnished in itself | heavens, and it was very warm at that season, 
With the few needful things that life requires.” | make our way to the woods or fine old parks 
Woxrpswortn. |in the neighbourhood, there to take our 
Ruskin says, “The greatest thing a human | wearer yang ahh greys ~~ page = 
SKIN says, ‘ g reen glades beneath tall beeches or wide- 
soul ever does in this world is to see something, pie a oaks, lazily gazing at the clouds, 
and tell what it saw ina plainway. Hundreds fecha them, according to our fancy and 
of people can talk for one who can think, but |Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, into flocks of snowy 
thousands can bag ms one who can see. | schifchen, or companies of “ angels of the sea ;” 
We hope apd t ve it Wi ye appear ert | watching the herds of timid deer, whose bended 
tuous in us to endeavour bess cobaes rag | heads formed a very forest of antlers, or the 
time being one of those fs i nag wes a sleek phlegmatic cattle, chewing the cud of 
all events, we shall try to “tell what we saw |their noontide meal, or again the young lambs 
gh way- ob acai ah ails | with their white pure fleeces roaming leisurely 
ow we are not going to tell you about an | over their abundant pasture-land. 
English colony in a forest clearing over the | One such scene = this rises refreshingly 
Atlantic or in the wilds of Australia, but about | before our mental vision as we write. We 
a very novel and age little Prcapegavan | were half reclining on a turfy slope beneath a 
founded by a Quaker much nearer home, even | magnificent elm tree in the broad manorial 
on a wooded slope of the green hills of the old park of C——. For some time we were quite 
country. : , alone with our four-footed friends around us. 
Ww hen we were staying at H- this sum-|Tn front rose the soft, undulating outline of 
mer, it was our object to spend as much time |the chalk hills; overhead twittered young 
as possible in the open air; so we started | birds in the woodland trees, where— 
each morning after an early breakfast, and 
walking off to any village within reach—and 
such pretty villages there were—we would 
manage to be in time for the early service; 





“ Her song the lint-white swelleth, 
The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth, 
The fledgling throstle lispeth,”” 
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“and where at evening one might have heard 
the “ Jug, jug, jug,” and that low note, more 
sweet than all, of the nightingale—the only 
break’ in the all-pervading stillness. 

Presently a tramp on the greensward caused 
us to raise our eyes, and approaching from 
the shadow of the wood to the left we per- 
ceived two of the most picturesque English 
beings we have ever seen. We noted that, 
but we also noted that there was something 
very suspicious-looking about them, and began 


to wonder whether we ought to be alone where |’ 


we were. On the two came, man and boy 
with slouching gait and downcast eyes, dark, 
lowering’ brows, bronzed complexions, and 
gipsy cast of countenance. ‘Tall felt hats gave 
them a Spanish sort of look, which was in- 
creased by a crimson scarf or kerchief bound 
about the elder comrade’s waist. The boy 
wore a scarlet waistcoat, the man a blue jerkin. 
As they drew nearer, a whoop from the right 
caused both them and ourselves to raise our 
eyes in that direction. We did not like the 
look of theirs, and were—shall we confess it P 
—relieved to see a harvest waggon and team 
slowly wending its way to the upland. Two 
deep ruts in the sward showed us that its way 
led nearly in front of our path and a stackyard 
“with a wattle-fence round it on the height, 
some couple of hundred yards off. The creak- 
ing of the waggon-wheels and the whooping 
of the farm lads were pleasant company to us, 
‘and so we sat on and watched the unloading 
and stacking, the feeding of the horses, the 
putting to of a fresh team; and then, no more 
suspicious-looking poachers appearing, we got 
“up and went on our way into the copse, a 
very “greenwood” for freshness and shade, 
with emerald glades running this way and that. 
"But we must return to “ America” and our 
backwoods settlement; and you may not care 
to ‘accompany us on our homeward walk, when 


“ The gentle dewfall sends abroad 
The fruit-like perfume of the golden furze”’ 


‘from the heathery hill-sides; unless you are 
botanically ‘inclined, and will help us to see 
how many wild flowers are to be found at this 
season. If so, come with us, and we will 
“admire together the beauties of the golden- 
starred, perforated St. John’s-wort, the delicate 
white stitchwort, the fairy-like eyebright, the 
tall, deep-tinted foxglove, almond-scented 
meadow-sweet, the scarlet-leaved herb Robert; 
the ‘soft, sulphur-coloured potentilla, ranning 
by every wayside; the honey-laden heath and 
heather, colouring the slopes with their purple 
hues ; the pale traveller’s joy, and red berries 
of the nightshade lighting up the hedges, 
with fifty more besides. 


“ Well! but America,” exclaims some anti- 
botanist. We had, then, nearly come to the 
end of our visit at H , and also, as we 
thought, of the walks around, when a friend 
one morning observed, “ You have never yet 
been to America; you must see America 
before you leave !” 

So, after inquiring more about it with con- 

siderable interest, we started on a tour of 
discovery, deeming ourselves something of a 
second Columbus. 
A walk over the heath, overgrown with 
braken and golden furze, brought us out on 
to a dusty road, with green hedges on either 
side, where we inquired our further way of a 
lad-who chanced to pass by. 

“Turn to the left, ma’am, go through the 
squeeze-stile, and across one, two, three, four 
fields; and you will come right out into the 
woods; walk right on, and you will come to 
America.” 

Carefully following these directions, we did 
at_last, after a walk of some little distance, 
find ourselves in a miniature clearing in the 
heart of the woods. So pretty was the scene 
that we stood still to gaze as it broke upon us. 

A row of low, thatched cottages, built of 
logs, plastered with mud, stood in little gar- 
dens bright with fuchsias, asters, convolvulus, 
and other hardy flowers, backed by lovely 
orchards, whose trees were laden with ripen- 
ing fruit, where— 





‘“‘ Red grew the apple from its paly green, 
And the soft pear did bend the leaty spray ;” 


whence, too, luscious purple plums sent forth 
a very appetising fragrance. Beyond these 
were small parcels of ground laid out as bean, 
corn, and turnip fields, with a little spot of 
meadow-land in between here and there, but 
that was rare. It was a fair little rustic 
picture, set in a lovely framework of green- 
wood and hills, towards which the latticed 
fronts of the little homesteads were turned; 
the backs, furnished with very small loop- 
holes for light, being to the north, whence a 
cold, bleak wind must blow over the common 
in the winter season. 

We could have looked for hours, the view 
towards the woods was so bright. Presently, 
however, we heard a little rustling to our left, 
and, looking round, perceived an old grand- 
mother in clean mob-cap and wide apron, cut- 
ting potherbs in her little kitchen-garden. 
We made some slight remark with a view to 
leading her into conversation, and feund that 
she had lived in these backwoods “for nigh 
upon thirty years.” 

“Have you any children living with you? ” 
we asked. 
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“No!” she sighed. “ Nobbut alittle grand- 
son, and he’s an orphan. [I have but a son left 
of a large family, and he is in New Zealand, 
—-leastways,; he must be on his way home 
now.” 

“Ts he a soldier?” we inquired. 

“Yes, ma’am; he was over in India, too, 
time of the mutiny. Have you been in India, 
ma’am P” 

“Yes,” we replied. 

“T’ve heard say it’s a fine country, but very 
hot,” continued our loquacious old friend. 
“Now New Zealand,” my son writes, “has a 
climate like England. Can you tell me, 
ma’am, what they are doing up there nowP”’ 

And so we spoke of the Maories and the 
war, and the late sad murder of our lamented 
missionary, Mr. Volkner; and the poor old 
woman declared she was right glad her son 
was leaving and coming to settle down to 
something at H . 

“He’d become a scholar in the army,” she 
said, “from attending the regimental schools, 
and she had no doubt he would get some com- 
fortable appointment in the police, or a bailiff’s 
place may be.” 

After promising to inquire after her little 
grandson at school in the afternoon, and ask 
the master what he thought of him, we bade 
our old friend good morning, and proceeded on 
our way through the settlement. We had not 
gone far when we fell in with a buxom, well- 
to-do looking dame, with a market basket on 
her arm. She curtseyed, and we stopped to 
inquire whither .he lane through the woods 
would lead us if we followed its course. 

“Do you want to go to H , ma’am P 
Then if you will come with me I will show 
you where to turn off over the fields.” 

Chatting by the way, we learnt that our 
present informant had been born and bred 
in the cottage in the woods, and that she and 
her husband were bringing up a goodly family 
of children there in the same way. 

“We have all we want pretty nearly about 
us,” she contentedly said: “though the land 
is but poor, it yields us plenty of vegetables 
for use, and a few over for sale, and fruit too. 
Then we grow a little corn for our pigs—we 
must have a pig, ma’am, especially in these 
times, meat being so dear. We cannot afford 
that, and if we could, one never knows if it is 
wholesome or not now-a-days. We go once 
a week into L , to the grocer’s”’ (this is the 
appellation of a shop where anything and 
everything can be obtained, from a new dress 
piece to a farthing rushlight, or a loaf of 
home-made bread), “as I am doing now, and 
so we get on very comfortably. They are 











ma’am, though some do call them hovels, and 
others mud huts. They have three bedrooms 
and a kitchen, and a washhouse conveniently 
fitted; and a pump for every two houses, 
and altogether we are very snug; and the 
rent, with taxes, is only £5 a year, land and 
all.” 

“That is indeed small!” we said. “Can 
you tell anything about the origin of the set- 
tlement, and why it is called America?” 

She smiled at this, and replied, “It is 
known about here as America, but -the real 
name is Gravely Colony. Years ago there was 
a farm here in the woods called Gravely, and 
as it was a tumble-down sort of place, and 
was going to be pulled to pieces, a Quaker 
bought it (or rented it, I forget which), and 
built these cottages here, and let them out at 
low rents, with a little patch of ground to 
each, and the result has been what you see. 
It all belongs now to a clergyman in the Isle 
of Wight, his wife having inherited it.” 

We had reached the opening in the wood, 
where a slip-panel would let us out into the 
fields, and were about to wish our companion 
good morning, when an old man bending with 
age issued from one of the gardens near, and 
approached with a small basket of ripe red 
plums in his hand. 

“See, Mrs. Jowles,” he said, his eyes 
sparkling with childish delight; “if you know 
any one wanting plums, you tell them that 
I’ve the finest lot anywhere about.” 

“Very well, Muster Tomkins,” said she, in 
her broad country dialect, pleasantly humour- 
ing him. They were, however, very fine 
indeed. 

“T’other day,” he continued, garrulously, 
“when I was in L——, a grand gentleman 
sees me go by, and taps me at the window. 
‘Have you any plums for sale, farmer?’ says 
he. 

“* Yes, sir, I have,’ says 1; ‘they are six- 
pence a quart.’ ” 

The dame smiled. 

“They fine-dressed folks can pay, thinks 
I,” he continued; then eyeing us with his 
shrewd bright eyes, as though to determine 
whether we might belong to the “ fine-dressed 
folks’ or not, he added, “I’ve two or three 
prices, you know,” and knowingly wagged 
his head. 

We could not but be amused at the naive 
confession, and taking up three or four large 
plums, brown and almost bursting with 
lusciousness, placed a trifle in his hands, 
which seemed greatly to please him; and 
wishing both our “settlers” good-bye, began 
to wend our way homewards, much interested 





very comfortable little cottages, I assure you, 


in our visit to America. 
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THE NORMAN PEASANT GIRL. 


“I wish he had not written; I never thought that he 

Was serious when he whispered such flattering things to me; 

I thought them only careless. words, like children use in play, 

As light and empty as the chaff the wind soon drives away ; 

But he has plainly asked me now to leave my mother’s side, 

And share his grandeur and his wealth—to be a rich man’s bride. 


“If Hric saw this letter, and guessed what there was in it, 
How vexed and how indignant he would look this very minute! 
I have half a mind to tell him that I think of saying ‘ Yes’ 

To the tempting offer sent to me in such a dainty dress— 
Thick satin paper, with a crest, and edged with royal blue! 
But I must not teaze poor Eric so ;—besides, it is not true. 


“What do I care for money, for heaps of glittering gold ? 

A heart that loves me truly is a mine of wealth untold; 

I should not feel so much at home within a stately hall, 

As in a cottage where the rose and jasmine climb the wall; 

Nor would the stateliest music sound to me as sweet and clear 

As the dear old songs which Eric sings with me while sitting here. 


“ Besides, this fine new lover is not good enough for me! 

True, he is rich and handsome, and his splendour all can see ; 

But he’s vain, and mean, and selfish—selfish even in his love,— 
And his mind is chained to earthly things, and never soars above ; 
He has no pity for the poor, no ear for sorrow’s call; 

His purse is full, his pedigree is long—and that is all! 


“ My mother !—she would blame me if she heard me talking thus— 
Old folks forget their spring-time when they were young like us ;— 
She would bid me give up Eric, and my wealthy suitor wed, 

In order that I might not toil to earn my daily bread; 

As if I would not rather far a crust with Eric share 

Than barter all my self-respect, and live on princely fare.” 


The golden light fell softly upon the maiden’s hair, 

And in her heart sweet musings were making “sunshine ” there ; 
She thought that moment of herself, as of some loved one’s wife ; 
But if you ask with whom she means to tread the path of life, 

I answer, that I must not tell her secret all around ;— 

I only know that letter dropt unnoticed to the ground. 


The spinning-wheel was silent, not a finger touched its thread ; 
But I think the girl was weaving another web instead ; 

I think her hands were moving a shuttle, with whose throw 
Was linked the pattern, dark or bright, of all her life below— 
For the wheel of life is never for one instant standing still :— 
God guide and bless her in her choice, and all her dreams fulfil ! 
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PLATE XV. 


1. Crimson-ringed Jelly-fish. 


As we turn out this morning, the fishers tell 
us it has been a “dirty night,” and we have 
only to descend to the beach to see indications 
of the rough weather they have encountered. 
The clouds move heavily before the keen, 
blustering wind; the sound of its shrill whistle 
is lost in the incessant roar of mighty waters 
and the echoes of the surrounding rocks. The 
sea still wears a chafed, sullen aspect, growl- 
ing, as it were, in suppressed wrath that the 
laws of nature command it to retire for a time. 





Lines of yellow froth and foam mark its angry 
retreat. The rough and furrowed sands are| 
strewn with fragments of old wrecks, broken | 
spars, splintered planks of wood or stumps of | 
trees, beauteous bivalves unhinged and de- 
faced, here and there a deep-water shell, with 
its living inhabitant, and heavy masses of weed 
freshly torn from its native home. Amongst 
this last it is we shall find many a treasure, 
not to be so readily gathered at calmer, sunnier 
times. Let us investigate the first heap we 


come to; probably it will occupy the best part 
of our day. 

On its very surface lies a shapeless mass, | 
from which we are ready to turn aside, pro- | 
nouncing that poor collapsed jelly-fish an un- ' 





2. Cydippe pileus. 


sightly thing. How different is our opinion 
when we view it in its native element, dis- 
playing its delicate, softly tinged colouring of 
pink or blue, as it swims or floats along just 
beneath the surface of the smooth waters! Sin- 
gularly beautiful are these creatures in form 
as well as colour, and great is their variety to 
be found in all seas, some species attaining an 
immense growth in comparison to others, 
which are so minute that it requires the aid 
of a microscope to detect them; yet all alike 
attractive to the eye, so glassy, transparent, 
and brilliant in tint and hue, are their frail, 
gelatinous bodies,— 


“ That in the colours of the rainbow live.’ 


I am not aware they are of any direct use 
to man, though they nourish various rovers of 
the deep, and are the chief cause of that beau- 
tiful phosphorescence of the sea which we often 
witness from the shore, but which is described 
by the night voyager as presenting a picture of 
unrivalled splendour and fiery beauty. 


“ Awaked before the rushing prow, 
The mimic fires of ocean glow, 
Those lightnings of the wave; 
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Wild sparkles crest the broken tides, 
And flashing round the vessel’s sides, 
With elvish lustre lave ; 
While far behind, their livid light 
To the dark billows of the night 
A gloomy splendour gave.” 


Their luminosity, however, like the stinging 
powers they possess, seems as yet but imper- 
fectly understood. 

The scientific name of the order to which 
they belong is taken from the Greek, Acalephe 
—signifying nettle; and Crabbe describes 
them as— 


“Those living jellies which the flesh inflame, 
Fierce as a nettle, and from that its name ; 
Some in huge masses, some that you may bring 
In the small compass of a lady’s ring; 
Figured by hand Divine—there’s not a gem 
Wrought by man’s art to be compared to them; 
Soft, brilliant, tender, through the wave they glow, 
And make the moonbeam brighter where they flow.” 


Various are the species of Medusa found 
on our own coasts. As I have before stated, 
they differ much in size; some I have seen 
five or six feet in circumference, others again 
not larger than peas, and I believe it is the 
more minute kinds which possess the greater 
phosphorescent properties. The crimson-ringed 
jelly-fish (Plate xv., 1) is the commonest I have 
seen on this beach, and the one that now lies 
before us. It resembles a transparent hemi- 
sphere, its four internal crimson or purple 
rings—which, I believe, are the reproductive 
organs—hbeing distinctly visible, and gleaming 
with peculiar delicacy of beauty through the 
colourless mass. They swim in the water by 
the alternate contraction and expansion of the 
umbrella-shaped disc, which is fringed round 
the circumference with filiform tentacles. Large 
and plump as these creatures appear when 
first cast on the beach, the real amount of solid 
matter they contain is incredibly small. Leave 
them but a few hours exposed to the sun and 
air, and their great bulk, which consists prin- 
cipally of a fluid that is not distinguishable by 
the chemist from sea-water, will have drained 
away, leaving but a small piece of membraneous 
substance to testify that a jelly-fish or Medusa 
once was. 

Hosts of the smaller varieties are, doubtless, 
likewise scattered plentifully on the beach, but 
are too minute and colourless to be recognised in 
their dissolving state. If, on a calm sunny day, 
we take a boat a little distance out to sea, and 
peer down just beneath the surface of the clear 
waters, we shall there discern—at times very 
visible, at others almost lost to sight—whole 
fleets of the beautiful little Beraa—Cydippe pileus 


(Plate xv.,2),—bearing along in all their elegant 
and dainty beauty, like tiny glittering globes 
of glassy transparency, their two long spiral 
threads, which they wave and curl, and are able 
to lengthen and contract at will, streaming 
behind them, whilst delicate flashes of irides- 
cent light gleam from their sides. The easy 
grace of motion with which they sweep through 
the waters is most charming, and words or 
pencil must alike fail in depicting either their 
elegance or delicate beauty of organization. 

As I have before said, when cast on the 
beach, they melt, as it were, away, and there- 
fore, perhaps, ought scarcely to be included 
amongst our Sea-beach Gatherings. 

We have much before us to examine besides 
jelly-fish. Just as Goethe has poetically named 
the mountain blossoms and sweet flowerets of 
the field “stars of earth,” another poet tells 
us,— 





“ As there are stars in the sky, so there are stars in | 


the sea.” 


And we have evidence enough of this, for 


they are often cast in such quantities on the 
shore, that in some parts they are used to 
manure the land, and may at all times be 
found in fathomable depths, feeding on shell- 
fish and garbage. They are one of nature’s 


scavengers, and extremely voracious, devouring | 


whatever comes in their way, whether the 
dainty morsel be protected by shell or no. 
Consequently they are always hastily dispelled 
from the oyster bed, as they evince a ready 
appreciation of that delicacy. The ancients 
imagined that the star obtained an entrance 
into the bosom of the oyster simply by watch- 
ing its opportunity; and when the destined 
victim unwarily opened his valves, the invader 
thrust in a ray, then insinuated his whole 
body, took the fortress by storm, and raven- 
ously tucked in his meal. It is now, however, 
satisfactorily proved by Forbes and others 
that the star possesses some poisonous fluid, 


which it instils between the shells, paralyzing | 


its prey, and thus readily obtaining a way to 
the fleshy parts. 

There is another ignorant notion, that stars 
cannot be handled with impunity without 
some irritation of the skin being produced. 
We hear them spoken of as “ devil’s fingers,” 
doubtless from the belief that they possess a 
stinging power; which is, however, entirely a 
vulgar error. 

The common star-fish is familiar to every 
one. We have but to wander along the beach 
on such a day as this after a rough sea to find 
them scattered about in all directions, appa- | — 
rently lifeless and inanimate. Drop one into 





a shallow pool, turn it on its back, and you 
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To return, however, to the star we dropped 
into this pool. It now seems quite at home, 
creeping about with stealthy movement, exhi- 
biting its multitude of minute feet, which it 
sometimes extends so far that they appear 
drawn as thin as the finest thread, and yet 
observe with what tenacity they cling to the 
rock; for as we raise it from the water, and 
lay it once more on the sand, we discover it 
has left some of its little limbs adhering to 
the stone behind. We must acknowledge 
that, beautiful as it appeared when gliding 
along the rocky bottom of the pool, it has few 
pretensions to personal beauty as we see it 
cast in dying helplessness— 


“ On the beached margin of the sea.” 


Sluggish in motion, clumsy in form, hard and 
scaly in the upper surface, rough and coarse 
in general appearance, it presents, in spite of 
its pretty colouring, a strong contrast to the 
lighter and more elegantly shaped, slender 
snake-stars, which are also more brightly and 
daintily tinted. These snake-stars are very 
different from the true stars, and may easily be 
distinguished by their long worm-like arms, 
destitute of suckers, and which are attached to 
the rounder body,—in this greatly differing 
from the true star, whose rays form, as it 
were, a portion of the body. The snake-stars 
effect locomotion by means of wriggling and 
twirling these long, slender arms, and it is as 
beautiful as curious to watch the facility with 
which they move about. 

To this order belong the sand and brittle 
stars, the latter so notorious for their suicidal 
propensities. The Ophiscoma rosula (Plate 
xvi., 2), which is considered to be “the most 
brittle of brittle stars,” flinging off its arms 
when captured, and breaking itself up into 
pieces with marvellous ease and rapidity, is a 
very common native species, varying much in 
size and tint, and ever displaying the most 
vivid colouring, in exquisite arrangement of 
pattern. It may readily be brought up with 
the dredge, or picked off the deep-water rocks, 
and is even occasionally found on the beach at 
low tides. Its five arms are fringed, and have 
been likened to “lively centipedes.” In this 
the brittle-star differs greatly from the sand- 
star, the rays of the latter being more like 
whipcord, or the tails of serpents, as the generic 
name indicates. Both, however, are equally 
beautiful in their variety of colouring and 
elegant flexibility of movement. 

The solasters, or sun-stars, differ from all 
the preceding five-fingered tribes in the greater 
number of their rays, which are likewise shorter, 
as the disc is larger. The common sun-star 
—Solaster papposa—is perhaps one of the 


handsomest, as it is certainly about the com- 
monest, of all our British species. It is often 
seven and eight inches broad, and its rays, 
which vary in number, are sometimes as many 
as fifteen, though usually not more than 
twelve. Its back is of arich purple colour, and 
the lighter rays are tipped with red. The 
entire surface is studded with minute white 
knobs, which the microscope reveals to be 
composed of many spines. These knobs are 
connected by delicate ridges, giving the whole 
creature a net-covered appearance. Looking 
further into this pool, we discern, stealing 
away over that ledging stone, down deep in 
the water, a beautiful little limpet-shell, which, 
though not uncommon on these rocks, is very 
readily overlooked. It is the tortoiseshell 
limpet—Acmea. testudinalis (Plate xvii., 1),— 
a delicate, fragile thing, rarely more than 
three-quarters of an inch long. Its name of 
tortoiseshell is well bestowed, for it is prettily 
mottled with white, clear amber, and brown. 
The shape is peculiarly elegant, the cone low, 
the surface smooth. The interior is beauti- 
fully polished, and very richly stained with 
deep red-brown. It is not considered a true 
limpet, as the structure of the animal is dif- 
ferent; but the form of the shell exactly re- 
sembles that of our commonest patella. 

I have very frequently taken it in these pools, 
but it is even more common about the rocks of 
the Ferne Islands. Here we come upon a very 
pretty Chiton, Chiton levis, not perhaps quite 
so common as the Chiton cinereus, but usually 
larger, and decidedly handsomer. It is more 
glossy in appearance also, much richer in 
colouring, the plates at cither end, as well as 
the margin, being deeply stained with dark 
brown. The general hue of the ground colour 


with red. Unlike the grey Chiton, which is 
usually to be found in the society of many 
brethren, our glossy mail-shell prefers a life 
of single blessedness, and I have rarely found 
more than one or two in the same pool. 

On this same stone is again another Chiton, 
perhaps prettier, and certainly less common 
than any we have yet found. It is the tufted 
Chiton, or bristly mail-shell, Chiton fascicularis, 
so named from the little bunches of bristles 
that are ranged round the margin of the shell, 
which render it easily distinguishable from 
the other varieties. There are eighteen of 
these tiny tufts, and a pretty adornment they 
prove, in their dark red colouring, standing 
out from the sides of the dull green plates, 
which, however, are sometimes variegated with 
red or brown markings. 


“Qh! what an endless work have we in hand,” 
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1. Acmza testudinalis. 


to count the treasures even of this one pool! 
The closer we examine, the more we discover. 


What myriads of living things are here, | 


PLATE XVII 


Ligia oceanica. 


whilst all the numerous pools alike swarm | 


with life! And, forthe most part, how vigilant 
is that life! The least movement in the water, 


and hosts of startled inmates flee away, the | 


fear and dread of man upon them. 
and limpets cling closer to the rocks; peri- 
winkles and trochi fall from the sides with 
closed operculum; anemones contract their 
tentacles; ill-tempered crabs scuttle out of 
sight; delicate-coloured shrimps flit hastily 
but gracefully about, then drop to the sandy | 
bottom, and vanish as by magic. There darts 
a tiny fish, hardly seen before gone, that shot 
out from beneath my hand, to hide itself 
amidst the rich dense foliage in yonder crevice. 
Probably it was a pretty little quick-eyed eel, | 
but it is beyond capture now. The very fronds | 
of this shining laminaria, with its crisped and 
curling edges, are speckled all over, you will | 
observe, with little white shells, and in each | 
of these tiny coils is life,—such a delicate, | 
beautiful life as would surprise you, had we time 





Chitons | 





3. Eggs of the Buccinum undatum. 


well-conducted society. Foremost in all this 
fuss are the sand-screws, Sulcator arenarius, 
rarely longer than half an inch, lying on their 
sides, and kicking so vigorously with their 
numerous queer-looking legs, that they 
speedily wriggle themselves off the stone, 
tumbling unceremoniously one over. another, 
until they finally regain the water. 

Clinging about the roots of seaweed, or 
fixed in the crevices of the rock, you will see 
numerous varieties of sponges, always to be 
found where the coast is rocky. They are 
usually of a brown or tawny hue, but some 
are richer in colour—orange-yellow, red, and 
green. All, however, fade after death, lose 
their beauty, shrink and shrivel in the drying. 
Though, perhaps, possessing about the lowest 
order of animal life, there is very much in 
their curious organism to interest and admire, 
but unfortunately we have not time at present to 
consider them more fully, and must therefore 
remain content with only this passing notice. 

As we hurry along the sand, we may turn 
over almost any one of the dry stones about, 
and are pretty certain to find a loathsome- 


to examine it with even a common pocket lens. | looking creature, from which you will perhaps 
Raise one of these flat, slaty-looking stones| shrink with disgust, closely resembling the 


from out the water, and you will smile to 
behold such a busy scene, such a hurry-scurry- 
ing bustle and confusion, all decent decorum 
of manners entirely broken up, in what would 


appear formerly to have been an orderly, | to the dry cliff sides. 











} 


'common woodlouse, and which indeed is its 


sailor-brother, bearing the highly nautical title 
of great sea-slater, Ligia oceanica(Platexvii., 2). 
Usually it creeps away beyond high water mark, 
It is a slothful, inactive 
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animal, and as it leisurely crawls along we 
have time to observe that its general form is 
flat and oval, the body a dull slate colour, 
divided into numerous segments, like so many 
plates overlapping one another, and it is pos- 
sessed of fourteen little short legs, with hooked 
feet, which enable it to creep up the perpen- 
dicular rocks. Touch it, and instantly it drops 
to the ground, falling amongst the rough stones, 
and thus generally evading capture. Well, 
we had no desire to detain it for further 
examination ; it possesses little beauty to re- 
commend it, and we have no opportunity of 
witnessing the wonderful solicitude it is said 
to display in the protection of its eggs. 
Among all that froth and heterogeneous 
collection of odds and ends which the surging 
billows have cast upon the beach, we may 
pick up sponge-like masses from four to six 
inches long, and half as broad and thick, com- 
posed of round, dirty-white looking substances, 
like small flat bladders grouped together, and 
resembling an oblong ball of thin, transparent 
bivalve shells. Considering the size of the 
creature, one can scarcely believe so great a 
mass is simply the eggs of the common whelk, 
Buccinum undatum, all deserted and empty 
now. In the sketch (Plate xvii.,3) it is re- 
duced to about one-third its natural size. 
Further in the midst of this entanglement 
of weeds are some tube-like affairs, that at 
once remind us of the caddis-cases to be found 
in almost any fresh-water stream; only these 
are giants of stature in comparison, and far 
tougher and coarser in texture. They consist 
of a sort of tubular sheath, composed of fine 
gravel and fragments of shell firmly agglu- 
tinated together; a fringe of smaller tubes, 
similar in structure to the larger one, issues 
from the mouth, and the builder of this comical 
abode is a worm called the Terebella. It 





belongs to the order Tubicole, which name is 
taken from tubus, a tube, and colo, I inhabit. 

Resembling the caddis-case of the brook in 
the construction of its mansion, it is unlike it 
in every other respect, for the former contains 
but the larva of the common caddis, or stone-fly, 
whilst the Terebella waits until it has attained 
its maturity, and then selecting a spot for its 
permanent residence, there constructs and 
fixes its house; consequently, it is only when 
a rough sea has torn them from their moorings 
that we find them on the beach, as at present, 
lying like dried tubes—stiff, hard, and tenant- 
less. In the pools they are common enough. 
There is a fine specimen, some three inches 
long, affixed to the back of a deserted limpet- 
shell, and inhabited. We can readily convey 
it home, more minutely to examine its habits 
and construction, and sketch the little fortress 
so wonderfully contrived for the defence of 
this otherwise unprotected worm. 

There seems an inexhaustible store of 
strange new objects scattered on the sands, 
yet awaiting and inviting our attention, but it 
is impossible to take more at present. With 
regret we are compelled to leave many a sea- 
beach wonder unheeded, while of those ga- 
thered but a very faint outline sketch has 
been taken; still I trust such a general interest 
has been given as will cause a desire for fur- 
ther knowledge,.regarding one of the most 
beautiful sections of God’s creation. Nought 
has He made without beauty, neither without 
its mission of useful purpose, could we at all 
times discern it; therefore scorn not the hum- 
blest weed tossed by every changing tide, nor 
tiniest shell “of most minute design,” for all 
will be found to bear 


“The signature and stamp of power Divine.” 


LEIGH PAGE. 





THE DEW, THE DUST, AND THE RAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE.” 


I.-—DEW. 


I KyEw a sweet little dell in a fair wooded 
valley, a very nest and home of freshness and 
verdure. From the top of a grey lime- 
stone rock, here and there green with mosses 
and ferns, here and there yellow or bluish 
with lichen, here and there simply bald and 
grey,—from the top of this rock there poured 
a thin clear streamlet down into the little 
dell. A good distance (for such a minia- 





ture place) the slender stream had to fall, 


and its descent ended, at last, upon a broad 
flat slab of rock, where it had worn and 
scooped a small basin, that was always being 
filled and emptied. Down the side of this 
slab it trickled, and made a shallow wet water- 
cressy swamp underneath it, and then crept 
away under the brambles and long grass, and 
at last collected its forces, and glided through 
the valley, a small, pellucid, sandy-bottomed, 
yellow-pebbled brook,— 
‘¢ That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 
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And besides the water that it used for all this, 
it spared some for another purpose. For a 
good space about it, it shed a sweet moist 
mist, scattering with it, here and there, and 
nuw and .then,’ bright diamond dewdrops, 
which made the waiting leaves about it bob 
and blink, and the expecting flowers wince 
when they caught such a drop in their eye. 
And it was from this moisture in the grass 
and in the air that this little nook kept its ex- 
ceeding freshness and greenness. On the 
hottest, driest, most parching summer day, 
when the dusty air seemed almost to choke 
you, you were sure of refreshment if you 
wended your way through that pleasant still 
valley to that moist, cool, fresh dell. There 
even the intensest rays that poured down be- 
tween the oaks and firs sheer into that tiny 
hermitage were subdued, and softened, and 
moistened, so that they warmed indeed, and 
cheered, but no longer scorched and burned. 
There, as the year went on, you always found 
some fresh-hearted, unwithered, simple beauty 
smiling up at you, if you could find simplicity 
and freshness nowhere else. Sometimes pale 


| primroses in a bunch here and there, with not 
| a speck of dust even in one of the deep crinkles 
| of their crisp leaves; sometimes juicy water- 


cresses, a clear white spray of cross-shaped 
flowerets adding its perfection to their square 
stalks and maroon-green leaves; sometimes 
the bright scarf cast by a close gathering of 
the humble, yet lovely adowa, with its hint of 
musk; sometimes the light clear green of the 
transparent wood-sorrel leaves, and the thin 
traced silver of its flower; sometimes the tall 
dark stem, and the fringed graceful leaves, 
and the myriad sweet-breathed, many-stemmed 
flower of the meadow-sweet; sometimes the 
lurking blue or white of a violet, or the slender 
belfry of the cowslip, or the glad yellow gleam 
of the little celandine, or the evening star of 
the daisy, or the gold of the buttercup; some- 
times the dark blue and dull green of the 
ground-ivy, or the truthful upward gaze of the 
scarlet pimpernel, or the grey blue of the 
speedwell, or of the twinned bells balanced on 
their stem of hair, or of those that cluster 
down the hyacinth’s thick, easily snapped stalk; 
sometimes the dull lilac that fringes the top of 
the tall hemp agrimony, or the clearer tint 
that catches the eye from the valerian or the 
cuckoo-flower; sometimes, to look higher, the 
trembling clusters of the hazel, or the yellow 
balls of the palm willow, or the spring green 
or summer green of the bushes, or the 
spreading milky umbels of the guelder rose, 
or the abundant over-sweet bunches of the 
May, or the pale or burning petals of the wild 
rose. Always, vivid green moss, sometimes 








shaded with gold-brown fringe of seeds; and 
dark green ivy, purplish here and there, and 
ever traced with paler veins of hoary green. 
I had nearly forgotten the ferns, always abun- 
dant and lovely, whether in light brown sealed 
spirals, gradually unrolling in the spring-time, 
or fully expanded, and darker and harder,— 
but never, as other ferns, dry and juiceless,— 
in the summer. There they grew; the male 
fern with its crown of regal plumes, tall and 
palm-like ; the lady fern somewhat similar in 
growth, but fairer and more delicate in its 
feathery fringe. Then the long, broad, glossy 
fronds of the hart’s-tongue, bending down from 
the grey rock, and barred, tiger-like, on the 
under side; and above, there was the common 
polypody, one side golden and one side green; 
and in little clefts here and there sheltered the 
rue fern, and the dark-stemmed maiden-hair, 
among tiny blue forget-me-nots. And the 
rich green shield fern; and the tall waving 
bracken, enclosing all like a miniature forest. 
And all these, or whichever of these was 
due when you came to see, always exquisitely 
fresh and green. They dwelt, as far as might 
be, unstained and undefiled by the world’s 
blight and dust, kept pure and constantly 
washed by the pervading mist of the slender 
rock stream, and freshened and fed by its 
moisture. And the bees came on resting 
wing from their busy wanderings to sip at the 
basin, and the little willow-wren pealed out his 
clear, glad, ‘ringing laugh there sometimes; 
and the dove brought there the old, old story, 
that is yet ever new; and the thrush on the 
oak poured forth his free, fearless, exulting 
song; and now and then the nightingale con- 
tributed his rare, ravishing flood of ecstasy ; 
and always a robin sat hard by on a thorn, 
with one unchanging minstrelsy of peace. 


IIl.—-DUST. 


Now, curiously enough, it happened that not far 
off, indeed, within sight and hearing of all this 
greenness and simplicity, the entire contrast 
to it was to be found. For, though all was 
there so fresh and verdant, it was only the 
effect of the little slender stream in the air and 
on the ground. Not far away, just above the 
dell, ran the high road, and an uncommonly 
hot, dry, white, and dusty high road it 
was. And from it rose a pretty steep bank, 
and upon this, dividing the wood from the 
road, grew a close-clipped hedge, and some 
trees lopped and cut that they might not make 
the road damp in winter. There was much 
traffic on this road, especially in the early 
spring, as soon at least as the trees and bushes 
had put on their greenery, all fresh and new 
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from God. And so you may imagine the dust! 
clouds racing after clouds along the white 
road; and just when, half choked and blinded, 
you had turned your back to escape one cloud, 
you only looked round again to be in time for 
another. 

And so you may imagine the condition of 
the bank, and the hedge, and the trees: white 
and dust coated, and all their delicious greenness 
soon gone. The very trunks of the trees were 
caked and ingrained with the dust, and it had 
penetrated and crept into the closest interstices 
and crevices of their rough bark. The chest- 
nut leaves looked like miller’s hands; the 
golden green of the hawthorn leaves blackened 
and darkened under the dull white coating, 
and the leaves drooped and faded early in the 
choking atmosphere and the steady glare. 
The juicy broad lime leaves soon lost their 
juice and their colour, and grew withered, and 
spotted, and defiled. The larches [looked as 
though covered with dirty bristles, rather than 
clad with leaves. There were some tall stems 
of bracken in the hedge, and some male fern 
on the bank; but it would be unkind to speak 
of these after we have looked at their sisters 
in the dewy dell. The poor pimpernel had 
well-nigh lost its fresh scarlet, as it blindly 
stared up to the hot heaven, with the dust 
stuck in its eye. The chicory, with its pale 
bright azure starry flowers here and there 
upon the sparse-leaved tough stalk, had lost 
its light and its loveliness, and was world- 
worn, dull, and changed. The purple thistles 
had hidden themselves in a dusty drab; their 
deeply cut and long spined leaves had bartered 
their cool grey green for a base coating of 
earth. You would scarce have known the 
blue speedwell again ; the little red dead-nettle 
had its seamed leaves overpiled, and its flower 
throats choked with the pulverized atoms of 
the road. I thought I saw a late primrose or 
two trying to hide among its leaves, but the 
leaves were defaced and disfigured with dust, 
and the flowers kad shrunk into small brown 
abortions. 

And I knew—though the poor soiled vege- 
tation did not—that there would be a sad 
ending to all this dreary condition of things. 
I knew that the thick dust could not lie there, 


choking up the pores of the leaves and blind- | at hand. 


and that a premature autumn was steadily 
stealing over them. And that, as an early 
change, so an early fall must be their lot. 
That they must lie in the unpitying dust which 
indeed had destroyed them, and be hunted by 
the hot winds which had parched up their 
young life. That they must not only die, 
which must be the fate of all, but must die in 
life, and live in death, not sinking into the 
cool grateful mould, there to lie in peace, and 
decay, and ris¢é up something better and love- 
lier, but to be whirled and driven about, dry 
and withered, very mummies of leaves. 

And I noticed that very rarely a bird came 
to them at all; chirping impertinent sparrows 
had dust baths indeed at the foot of the bank; 
or, flitting through the hedge, shook off some 
of the looser and less settled incrustation. 
Rarely, and with an exquisite, plaintive, heart- 
touching sadness (I thought), the robin perched 
near them, and, singing of peace, as usual, 
seemed rather the poet of the “Pleasures of 
Memory,” than that of the “Pleasures of 
Hope.” And yet such memories were not 
pleaswres,—rather, acutest pains ; 


“For a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remembering 
happier things.” 


And boys and carters whistled unmusical 
tunes, and if the wind had anything musical to 
say, that was choked by the dust in its throat. 
And the bees never came to those dusty 
flowers ; only a transient butterfly flaunted 
about them once or twice, alighted for a minute, 
opening and shutting its wings, and then 
danced away over the trees. 


III.—DEW AND DUST. 


It may be mere sentiment, but I own I always 
used to feel sorry for the dusty roadside bank, 
and trees, and hedge, until a new view of the 
matter was opened to me, which made me 
feel yet even more sorry. I fancy that one of 
these same gentle robins, speaking to the 
dusty bank, with a tender yearning compas- 
sion, of the dewy dell, first directed the atten- 
tion of the (J had fancied) defaced trees, and 
hedge, and flowers, to the exquisite preserved 
freshness and greenness of their sisters near 
I thought it scarcely kind to do so, 


ing the eyes of the flowers, without doing to|} not penetrating the motive of the little winged 


both a deadly, may be an irretrievable harm. | messenger. 
That, under that unwholesome and unnatural | not in the least prepared. 


But for the result, I own, I was 
I suppose you, or 


coating, the sickly leaves were changing with|any one, would have thought it suitable to 
a blight, a parching of their juices, and that|compassionate the dust-defiled and blighted 
the worst death, even a death in life, was| vegetation; to rejoice in the purely kept ver- 


threatening them imminently. 
were turning yellow, and black, and red, even 


That they | dure of the fresh green dell. 


You may imagine, therefore, my astonish- 


in their very spring or early summer time;}ment at the comments made by the taller 
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growth on that dusty roadside, and caught up 
and echoed from hearsay by the (I had thought) 
miserable, dust-blinded plants and flowers. 
For, whereas I should have thought the fresh- 
ness and verdure of that green dell a matter 
of sorrowful envy and vain longing, it seemed 
that it was the object of entire and unmitigated 
“ simple,” 
“ fresh,” “ innocent,’—well, I should have 
thought all these to be epithets of praise, but 
I found that they were actually epithets of 
opprobrium and scorn; that fthe dust-coated 
and withered roadside growth was actually 
proud of its—as I should have called it— 
miserable condition; ay, that some of the 
tender shoots had positively expended their 
fresh juices in courting and collecting the 
dust, and fixing it to them as firmly as they 
could, considering it to be a distinction rather 
than a disgrace ;—that any timid undefiled 


| leaf or flower that shyly betrayed its freshness, 


and unstained, undust-dulled greenness, among 
its seared and withered fellows, was instantly 
laughed and taunted into donning, as quickly 
as might be, the semblance at least, and the 
beginning of that ingrained, all-pervading, 


| blighting dust and drought ;—and that such 





sneers were often effectual, so that ere long 


arrogant compassion, but an exceedingly yearn- 
ing and gentle one; not the pity allied to con- 
tempt, but that that is part of love. “ For 
what have we to be proud of ?” said the lowly 
growth of the dell. “What have we that we 
have not received? It is the streamlet and 
the all-pervading mist that keep us fresh and 
green ; we have every reason to be most 
thankful, but none to be proud.” And they 
thought often of the poor, foolish, dusty trees 
and hedge and flowers ;—the poorer, in that 
they said they were rich and had need of 
nothing, and knew not that they were wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind ;—the more 
foolish. in that they thought their folly to be 
wisdom :—they thought of these, I say, only 
with a wistful compassion and a yearning love. 


IV.— RAIN, 


At this state of things lasted on during the 
early spring, and quite into the middle of sum- 
mer, with scarcely a change ; for, during those 
earlier months of the year, there had been one 
long continuous drought. And the little stream 
|had kept the dell fresh and green; but the 
|roadside bank had become, it seemed, perma- 
inently caked aad baked with dust and heat. 





the silly young thing was dusted and stained | There seemed no trace left of the young beauty 
to its heart’s content. | and fresh glory that had burst into life in the 
And not only at the greenness did they| early warmth of spring. I should think that 
scoff, but at the freedom, in that pure dell./the very nettles could hardly have stung 
The natural and graceful growth; the casting | through the cake of dust upon their wrinkled 
out an arm on this side or on that, without | leaves; and that no caterpillar crawls with so 
any conventional clipping or restraint ;—these | strong a digestion as to be warranted in ven- 
trees and bushes, cut down to an artificial and | turing upon a meal off the thick-coated leaves 
exact conventional pattern, held all that in the| of the thorns. There seemed no hope, for each 
most sincere derision and contempt. Kindly} day’s broad glaring sun served but to harden 
impulses, natural actions, freedom of motion the dust and to wither the leaves. 
and growth—all these were regarded by the} One morning, however, awoke with a change. 
dust-laden and disfigured hedge*and trees with|The burning sun shone no longer in the un- 
well-bred surprise and scorn. And so, altoge-| flecked sky. The gay, untroubled glare had 
ther, I found, to my huge amaze, that the} passed away from the roadside bank. A quiet, 
dusty roadside growth looked down with lofty | tender, if somewhat melancholy gloom had 
superiority upon the little dell, and pitied it!) gathered over the steady unchanging blue, and 
for its greenness, freshness, and sinuplicity. a kind of waiting, breathless awe and presenti- 
And what said the sweet green dell, in its| ment was perceptible in the motionless foliage 
atmosphere of dew, to the comments of the|/and boughs. At last a sere, lonely, sorrowful 
roadside bank, in its garment of dust ? |sigh arose from somewhere, and passed away 
I do not think that it was much pained by | through the trembling, fluttering trees. Mean- 
those rude comments, nor galled by that as- while the heavens had grown black and threat- 
sumption of superiority. All that fresh happy | ening with broad, mighty clouds, and a great 
growth was saddened, indeed, at these, but the| roaring hurricane rushed suddenly upon the 
sadness was not for itself; for one and all said— | land, and the younger trees bent as though 
not proudly and Pharisaically, but very humbly | they must break, and the older trees threw up 
and tenderly,—* We know that we are right, and | their arms in dismay. A huge crash of thun- 
that the roadside’s estimate of things is a mis-| der; a wide sheet of fire; and then down in 
taken one.” And so the dell felt too intense|one cataract poured the rain. Two twisted 
and infinite a compassion for its neighbour/| streams were soon racing down each side of 


foliage and flowers; not, however, a scornful,|the dusty road; and peal followed peal; and 
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flash came upon flash; and for two hours the 
storm lasted in its fury, and the steady rain 
poured down. Then the great angry clouds 
rolled away, the thunder died into the distance, 
the lightning ceased, and the mighty rain 
stayed. But the tender gloom remained, and 
a quiet, softly sorrowful rain falling all that 
day, and all that night, and I forget how much 
longer, only it never quite ceased coming— 
though with longer or shorter intervals between 
the showers—pretty nearly until the bright, 
hushed, gravely happy autumn days. 

It was still raining in the morning of the 
next day, when I went out, in the warm mild 
rain, and the refreshed air, to look at the road- 
side and the dell. I wondered what effect the 
wild storm and the weeping sky had had upon 
the world-worn, blasé roadside growth. I 
wondered if they had at all disturbed the sere- 
nity and peace of the little dell. 

First I visited the road-side. I walked along 
the pleasant, firm, cool, settled sand of the 
road, until I came to that high bank. Ah, a 
change had come over it! Better thoughts 
had come back with the tender gloom and the 
heavy storm, and tears were glistening now 
where the dry dull dust had been. ‘Tears, 
abundant tears, not idle tears, let us hope; 
tears glistening like diamonds in the eye of 
every flower; tears slipping down in silver 
rain from the broken-spirited and contrite 
leaves. Tears sent from God, but accepted by 
those to whom they were sent. Tears that 
refreshed and that softened the parched vege- 


tempt had at least softened on the roadside 
vegetation. And I looked at the tearful hedge, 
and at the dripping trees, and at the washed 
flowers, and felt hopeful for them newt year. 
And to some such hope as this I fancied the 
robin’s song pointed, for he had come from 
the little dell, that did not express, but silently 
indicated its sympathy, and was sitting on the 
tearful roadside hedge, singing in short bursts 
his plaintive cheery song of peace. 

As for the dell, the only change that I 
found in it was, that the stream was fuller and 
the mist more pervading, and the verdure, if 
possible, yet more vivid, after— 

“The useful trouble of the rain.’’ 


And all things looked brighter and gladder, I 
fancy, because of the change in the dust-heaped, 
world-stained roadside grass, and bushes, and 


wrongly —of that joy which there is among 
pure and innocent beings over one stained 
soul that turns in repentance from its sin. 


V.—JOLLY GREEN. 


Peruars you may have detected a flaw in my 
allegory. 


the thing said and the thing meant, and to 
manufacture a mask that shall exactly fit every 
rise and dimple in the face. And, no doubt, 
in vegetation, the roadside bank could not 
choose nor alter its position, and being quite 





tation ;—but that yet could not wash away the 
ingrained dust, nor restore the healthy colour of | 
the leaves. It was well to find the old dryness | 
and hardness gone; but it was still sad to | 
mark the deadly effects of that long time of | 
drought. How the world’s dust had grained | 
in! How the beauty of the spring green had | 
passed away, and a premature blight had never | 
let the mature summer green come! Natural | 
autumn is tender, and mournfully sweet and 
lovely, while—yet clean, and bright, and glo- | 
rious in death— 


“The calm leaves float 
Each to his rest beneath the parent shade.” | 


But artificial autumn, the autumn of scorching | 
heat, and dust, and blight, is sad exceedingly, | 
even though God’s rain come at last, and a| 
reminiscence of that early juiciness and ten- | 
derness appear at last under the adecatinn | 
coat of defilement and dust. It is sad, because, 
even at the best, so much (this year at least, 
irrecoverable) has been lost, and early beauty 
passed, not into maturity, but into decay. 
However, I felt that I was glad indeed to 
find that the crust of dust, and pride, and con- 








far, rather unmixed pity than blame. Still, 
my point is this: the lamentable blindness 
and absurdity of such a dusty bank regarding 
the fresh green dell with contempt and scorn, 
because of its remaining undust-heaped, un- 
stained, and pure. That is my especial point, 
and in this particular, at least, the mask exactly 
fits the face beneath. But the case is yet 


stronger with world-soiled, sin-blighted human | 
|beings than it can be with the dust-dried 
vegetable growth; for men are not like plants, | 


in that they can, in a measure, choose, or at 
least somewhat control and modify their cir- 
cumstances. With the temptation, too, if the 
temptation must be met, grace comes also, 
that we may be able to bear it. With us 
there must often be the flying dust of traffic, 
but there need never be a drought. Even the 
roadside bank, with us, may call down the 
sweet shower of grace when it will, and so, if 
it will, keep fresh even by the dustiest road. 
But do we find this desired or thought de- 
sirable? Even beginning with the language 
of boyhood, with which I have headed these 
reflections,—even from boyhood to old age, are 
not the sentiments of the dusty bank (in my 


trees, reminding me a little—I hope not | 


Ah, well, it is an acknowledged | 
difficulty to keep an exact analogy between | 


the creature of circumstances, deserves, so | 
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allegory) much the same with the opinion of 
the world? Are not “greenness,” “fresh- 
ness,” “innocence,” “ simplicity,’ terms, not | 
of praise, in the world’s language, but terms | 
of scorn, and contempt, and reproach? And 
this not in cases merely where want of wit or | 
want of experience causes foolish and weak | 
conduct, but actually applied with a taunt to} 
the absence of the knowledge or the practice 
of sin; by the younger especially perhaps to| 
freedom from experience in vice ; by the elder 
more often to the absence of that shrewdness, 
and craft, and selfishness, and sheer dishonesty, 
which in more or less degree is almost uncon- | 
sciously the worldling’s idea of sharpness and | 
wisdom. 

How well Archbishop Trench brings out | 
this truth in his indignant comments on the 
state to which society must have come before 
the beautiful name “ innocent” should have | 
sunk to be the epithet for a half-witted person ! | 
And even the word “ silly,”’ he mentions, had, | 
in the early stage of our language, only the | 
meaning of harmless and innocent. 


was commonly applied to sheep and lambs; | 
and one of our earliest poets “does not hesi- | 
tate to call the new-born Lord of glory Him- 


999 


self, ‘this harmless silly babe. 

Ah, yes, such a world is this, that “ green- 
ness,” not in the sense of idiocy, but merely of 
unstainedness (comparative) and purity from 
the knowledge and practice of vice, is scorned, 
despised, abhorred, by the road-side, deep-coated 
with dust, and eaten and stained by scorching 
heat and drought. Well indeed if at last 
God sends a gloom over the unbroken sun- 
shine of prosperity, a searching wind, a crash- 
ing storm of trouble, a sweet, soft rain of true 
repentance upon the heart’s dust and dryness 
of many years; well if the refreshing shower 
comes at last. But even then there may be 
dust stains which can never be washed away, 
so as, I mean, to be equal with the life that 
always grew up in a moist atmosphere of the 
courted and obeyed influences of God’s Holy 
Spirit. 

Therefore mock me not, nor refuse to hear 
me, my young and dear brothers (for you I 
especially address), if I say, Let our prayer 


SONGS 
THE OLD CI 


GenTLy o’er the churchyard sweeping, 
Lights and shadows come and go, 
Calm and tender cadence keeping 
With thought-flittings to and fro— 
Writing marvels! but not weeping 
O’er the dead that sleep below. 





UNDER THE 


and our endeavour be to remain always green. 
Let us not covet the world’s dust and biight, 
but aim rather to be ignorant of that wisdom 
of the world which is foolishness with God. 
Let us acquiesce in, and pray for, the fulfilment 
of the apostolic wish,—* I would have you wise 
unto that which is good, and simple concerning 
evil.” 

No doubt that early vivid freshness will 
anyhow depart: nay, I think that, if we think 
wisely and deeply, we shall not wish that it 
should stay. But it may pass into maturity 
and ripeness, and not be wholly lost, nor change 
into a death in life. We are all, saint er 
sinner, to be saved through Christ. But let us 
remember, what some are apt to forget, that that 
salvation is to begin now. For what is its 
chief object ? To recover us; to save ws from 
our sins. Salvation from their punishment is 
rather a corollary than the chief question to be 
worked out in this science of the redemption 
of mankind. 

And if the dust become ingrained, and the 


Then it | world’s blight, and sin’s parching, all but (even 


\though not entirely) kill the green, it is too 
much, I almost fear, to hope but that we shall 
suffer loss. Though ugly masks may be obli- 
terated, yet there may be lost beauties which 
shall not be restored. Can we think that, as a 
rule, he who at last is scarcely saved will 
equal in beauty and glory him who has hum- 
bly and holily served God from very early 
days P 

Best, at any rate, to eschew, so far as we 
may, the world’s dust and sin’s blights. Some 
may, at first sight, seem to own a greater ad- 
vantage to start with. They may have a sweet 
‘quiet station, and leisure by a well ever drip- 
ping, in a vale ever green. ‘To some, from 
their very position, even the intensest rays 
that pour down between the boughs may be 
‘subdued, and softened, and moistened, so that 
they warm indeed and cheer, but no longer 
scorch and burn. But those also who must 
be in the way of the roadside dust and heat 
can, if they please to use the means, preserve 
their freshness and greenness, even with the 
dew and the ready -showers of 


continual 
heaven. 


YEW TREE. 
LURCHYARD. 


With a tender, faint carcssing, 
Summer breezes move the grass— 

Slowly whispering a blessing 
Over all things as they pass. 

All things own them peace-possessing, 
Save at times our hearts, alas! 
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Vt Sunlight o’er the distant mountains But in God’s temple, saved and blest, 
af | Purpled ‘neath their silver haze— On the eternal hills we rest ! 
4 Through the ruined church’s window ; . 
i f Streaming with a saddened gaze ; O life’s strange river ! sometimes bright 
ahi Ep Low, scant bush and simple headstone With a too brilliant light! 
: Bright as hope beneath its rays. _ by “4 = trees’ bse gloom 
ey) arkene e sorrow’s silent room— 
| Stretch the deep blue heavens above us: Winding with many 4 curve and bend, . 
i And beyond, the great wide sea I see a mountain at thine end! LIE 
Ho roms o: hue so pure and solemn, That mountain (bright with lines of gold— 
i BE as their immensity. Around its brow pure azure rolled) 
hig? Wondrous scroll, close-writ with musings On joy’s bold cliffs—in grief’s still bowers, 
aye Of all life, and things to be. Oh may its fearless faith be ours! 
' It stands above him where he lies— 
i Ay, in sunshine, gloom, or beauty, Like prayer—with heavenward lifted eyes. Cart 
; In a pulseless rest, each wave We leave him. No! the precious clay Mactr 
i After ail its varied struggles Alone we leave, ‘‘ until that day!” surg 
: Lies, no more to fret or rave. : h 
i In tha foreground of life’s vista Yes, in a safer care than ours, they 
\ : Loems, most real still, the grave ! phe scorching sun me a2 Wenge requl 
i} re kept our sweet and precious flowers. him ; 
Grow not of time’s beauty fonder— And He who loves them more than we right 
i} ia Sangeete | is writ thereon ; Hath said, ‘‘ Believe, and thou shalt see! ”’ hier 
Vy rough its roofless temple ponder ba ™ ¢ - 
EF On yon far, clear heaven alone. Oh, touched with all Thy children’s grief ! press 
i} The eternal hills are yonder, Make steadfast here their weak belief ; of m 
oF And the sea before the throne ! And there in one dear clasp embrace till tl 
i All spirits of Thy ransomed race! 
| Th 
¢ neve! 
| THE MOUNTAIN GRAVE. = 
eir 
A GENTLE form to slumber laid 7 oA 7 ; 
’Neath yon old yew tree’s solemn shade ; WITHIN THE CHANCEL. mage 
A memory of the love not lost, WwW thinvaieedi ch y they 
But o’er the tide we have not crost. IrHIN the ruined chancel’s shade our Pp 
Broad bannered ivy hung, 3 13th 
A weary heart, yet a heavenly hope, And sounding leaves low music made, : viel 
That in deepest sorrow hath highest scope! As when the chants are sung. { 
The golden light on the hills around, Threnah: thee) : ; b || to th 
The mountain stream with its rushing sound, a ding the old mullioned window gleamed > || ports 
The mother-like grey church to keep Wh erfonts, Sanden blue, ‘ || they 
Sweet vigil o’er her children’s sleep! Robea a pty dees te ae, > || the } 
y ue. | 
Why is i ills ||| tonm 
Th “ idse eblarchyta ‘mid tho Lo > But here, like hearts in sorrow’s shade, : Afgh 
Why should we love to linger there ; fort, and sad, and blest, > || this 
When glorious sunshine fills the air, a Trageary! arose EWo graven were made >}| Lawr 
And dances o’er the joyous stream, ithin the chancel’s rest. ; sine 
recess Ban sail. of Late itode gleam No headstone bore life’s graven words ; ; pore 
To shelter in the distant shade ; N pe an As 0 5 R er Poe a 1 || decla 
Tinting with careless touch but true 3 7 a ‘pce bins teed Naber dis), 3 nishe 
Each varied green’s expressive hue, ae Tee vor oes Sl teluc 
Then leaping to the mountain’s crest 4 - 
To throw it there for noontide rest ? . ar ly band Abe hovel whe ughs s for it 
Doth not the wild bird’s full-voiced song Beneath the i - ee i but ¢ 
, e ivy, o’er the brows pil oe 
Call up, in contrast sad, a throng That once were bowed in prayer || fight 
Of thoughts so sweet—of days gone by 1 fre > || of N 
Like clouds upon the distant sky, O sentinels that guard the place |e || sent 
ag point more keenly love’s regret With your deep branching gloom! | to re 
That memory only lingers yet ? Old trees that watch with grandest grace, | me 
Tis not alone the sorrowing thought Like faith above the tomb! shou 
That such a time and scene hath sought. : the c 
What life so meet to think of him > Of One whose eye is o’er our sleep a m 
Whose sunshine now no grief may dim? Ye made me think to-day ; 
What place of rest so sweet to lie Who tender watch and true doth keep rebel 
Beneath the ever-watchful Eye, Where He His own doth lay! we h 
When, life’s young troubled morning fled, our 
We wait for eve’s soft wing to shed Yield to the storm and crumble yet, what 
The blessing of her hallowed calm— Old trees and hallowed pile; © . 
The promise of unearthly balm ; The things unseen are deeper set, tet 
When not in this quaint, aged pile, And safe the hidden smile! bega 
| This humble mountain church's aisle, A. BOND, this 
¢ = e 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ST. P. LAWRENCE, K.C.S.L, C.B. 


PART SECOND. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


Cartan LAWRENCE accompanied Sir William 


Macnaghten in all his interviews with the in- | 
surgent chiefs, and was one of the four hostages | 


they demanded onthe 11th December. To this 
requisition the envoy replied, “ Any one but 
him; if you take him you deprive me of my 
right hand.’ And to this denial he attributes 
his salvation, as the chiefs were naturally im- 
pressed with an assurance of his being a man 
of much consequence, and hence never rested 
till they secured him as a hostage. 

The treacherous Afghans had made a vow 
never to allow a single British soldier to leave 
with life the country they had so long held in 
their iron grip, and no sooner was the treaty | 
signed than they disregarded every article 
they had bound themselves to carry out. On 
our part the Bala Hissar was evacuated on the 
13th by the detachment still garrisoning it, 
who were actually assailed on their route 
to the camp, and forcibly deprived of no small 
portion of the priceless store of provisions 
they were conveying; three days afterwards 
the Magazine and other forts around the can- 
tonments held by us were given up, while the | 
Afghans jeered at our pusillanimity. On 
this the following passage occurs in one of 
Lawrence's letters :—‘“ On the 16th the Maga- | 
zine, Rickabashee, Commissariat, and other | 
forts, were given up to the enemy, the chiefs | 
declaring that not another grain could be fur- 
nished till this was done. The envoy most| 
reluctantly assented—indeed, he had no help 
for it. ‘The general for some time demurred, | 
but on the envoy asking if he was prepared to 
fight, the forts were given up. The brother 
of Newaub Zemaun Khan, the new king, was 
sent as a hostage. I gave him up my house 


Next day orders were sent to Ghuznee, Jella- 
Jabad, and Candahar, to evacuate those points 
with all convenient expedition, pursuant to the 
terms of the treaty. The following extracts 
from George Lawrence's letters to England 
relate to the incidents of the few days pre- 
ceding the fatal 23rd of December, a day of 
disaster and horror. “20th. The envoy at- 


|tended as usual by self, d&c., met the chiefs 


this evening, who are more impudent in their 
demands, wanting us to give up our heavy 
guus, &., immediately. They still detain 
Drummond and Skinner in the city. I think 
it was after this interview that the envoy again 
told the general that he would be delighted to 
break off all negotiations if he could only tell 
him that his troops would fight, but, alas!. the 
old answer was given, and retreat! retreat! 
still the cry. The four hostages to be given 
on our part volunteered on this day, or the 
21st, I am not sure which. They were to be 
Conolly, Airey, Warburton, and Pottinger. 
The two first went into the city at once, and, 
Trevor was sent back to us, much to his poor 
wife’s joy. Alas! poor woman, how soon to 
be turned into wailing! On the night of the 
22nd, Skinner came in with letters from 
Akhber Khan, and returned the same night 
with the envoy’s reply. I dined out, and so 
did not hear till the following morning their 
tenor. On the 23rd Sir William told me 
to be ready with Mackenzie and Trevor at 
twelve to meet Sirdar Akhber Khar. We 
started, and he told us that he was in great 
hopes he had succeeded in getting Akhber 
over to our side.” The proposals referred 
to above as having been made by Akhber Khan 
were, according to Marshman, that he and the 


to reside in, and ordered that every attention | Ghilzyes should unite with the British troops 
should be paid him. The envoy and I paid | outside the cantonments and make a sudden 
the old man a visit in the evening, and from | attack on Mahomed Shah’s fort and seize the 


@ mosque in rear of my house watched the | 


rebel troops take possession of what hitherto 
we had deemed our strongholds, and on which 
our lives depended. You may fancy with 
what an aching heart we were spectators. 
complete the catalogue of misfortunes snow 


person of Ameenoolla Khan, the most hostile 


|and ferocious of the insurgent chiefs; it was 


To) 


further proposed that the British force should 
remain till the spring and then retire of its 
own accord, that the Shah should retain the 


'title of king, and that Akhber Khan should 
began to fall on the 18th December, and from | be vizier, receiving from the British Govern- 
this date always lay thick on the ground.” | ment an annuity of four lacs of rupees a year, 
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and an immediate payment of thirty lacs. 
When this wild overture was communicated to 
General Elphinstone and Captain Mackenzie, 
the next morning they pronounced it to be 
a plot, and endeavoured, but in vain, to dis- 
suade Sir William from going out to meet 
Akhber Khan. Then took place the treacherous 
assassination of Sir William Macnaghten, an 
event that created a painful sensation not only 
in the British camp, and in India, where the 
envoy was universally respected for his learn- 
ing and nobility of character, but throughout 
the civilized world as an act of unexampled 
treachery and baseness. Perhaps the best 
narrative of the incidents attending the murder 
of Sir William is given by the subject of this 
memoir, in an official letter written to Major 
Pottinger. It is in the following terms :— 

“In compliance with your request I have 
the honour to detail the particulars of my cap- 
ture, and of the death of my ever-to-be-lamented 
chief. 

“ On the morning of the 23rd December, at 
11 am.,I received a note from the late Sir 
W.H. Macnaghten warning me to attend, with 
Captains Trevor and Mackenzie, an interview 
he was about to have with Sirdar Mahomed 
Akhber Khan. Accordingly, with the above- 
named officers, at about 12, I accompanied Sir 
William, having previously heard him tell 
Major-General Elphinstone to have two regi- 
ments of infantry and two guns ready for 
secret service. In passing through canton- 
ments, on my observing that there were more 
Afghans in cantonments than usual or than I 
deemed safe, the envoy directed one of his 
Afghan attendants to proceed and cause them 
all to leave, at the same time remarking, how 
strange it was that although the general was 
fully acquainted with the then very critical 
state of affairs, no preparations appeared to 
have been ma‘e, adding, ‘ However, it is all of 
a piece with the militaryarrangements through- 
out the siege.’ He then said, ‘There is not 
enough of the escort with us;’ to which I 
replied, that he had only ordered eight or ten, 
but that I had brought sixteen, that 1 would 
send for the remainder, which I accordingly 
did, asking Lieutenant Le Geyt to bring them, 
and to tell Brigadier Shelton, who had ex- 
pressed a wish to attend the next interview, 
that he might accompany them. On passing 


“The envoy now told us that he, on the 
night previous, had received a proposal from 
Sirdar Akhhker Khan to which he had agreed, 


bring our present difficulties to an early and 
happy termination; that Akhber Khan was 
to give up Naib Ameenoollah Khan as a 
prisoner to us, for which purpose a regiment 
was to proceed to Mahmoud Khan’s fort, 
and another corps was to occupy the Bala 
Hissar. Sir William then warned me to be 
ready to gallop to the king, with the intelli- 
gence of the approach of the regiment, and 
to acquaint him with Akhber’s proposal. On 
one of us remarking that the scheme seemed 
a dangerous one, and asking if he did not 
apprehend any treachery, he replied, ‘ Dan- 
gerous it is, but if it succeeds, it is worth 
all risks; the rebels have not fulfilled even 
one article of the treaty, and I have no confi- 
dence in them, and if by it we can only save 
our honour all will be well; at any rate, I 
would rather suffer a hundred deaths than live 
the Jast six weeks over again.’ 

“We proceeded to near the usual spot and 
met Akhber Khan, who was accompanied by 
several Ghilzye chiefs, Mahomed Shah Khan, 
Dost Mahomed Khan, Khoda Bux Khan, 
Azad Khan, &c. After the usual salutations, 
the envoy presented a valuable horse which 
Akhber had asked for, and which had been 
that morning purchased from Captain Grant 
for 3,000 rupees. The Sirdar acknowledged 
the attention, and expressed his thanks for 
a handsome brace of double-barrelled pistols 
which the envoy had purchased from me and 
sent to him with his carriage and pair of 
horses the day before. 

“The party dismounted and horse cloths 
were spread on a small hillock which partially 
concealed us from cantonments, and which was 
chosen, they said, as being free from snow. 
The envoy threw himself on the bank with 
Mahomed Akhber and Captains Trevor and 
Mackenzie beside him; I stood behind Sir 
William till, pressed by Dost Mahomed Khan, 
I knelt on one knee, having first called the 
envoy’s attention to the number of Afghans 
around us, saying, that if the subject of the 
conference was of that secret nature I believed 
it to be, they had better be removed. He spoke 
to Mahomed Akhber, who replied, ‘ No, they 





the gate we observed some hundreds of armed | 
Afghans within a few yards of it, on which I 
called to the officers on duty to get the reserve | 
under arms, and brought outside to disperse 
them, and to send to the general to have the | 
garrison on the alert. Towards Mahmoud 
Khan’s fort were a number of armed Afghans, | 
but we observed none nearer. 


are all in the secret.’ Hardly had he said so 
when I found my arms locked, my pistols and 
sword wrenched from my belt, and myself for- 


| cibly raised from the ground and pushed along, 


Mahomed Shah Khan, who held me, calling 
out, ‘Come along, if you value your life.’ I 
turned and saw the envoy lying, his head where 


/his heels had been, and his hands locked in 


and that he had every reason to hope it would || 7 
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Mahomed Akhber’s, consternation and horror 
depicted on his countenance. Seeing I could do 
nothing, I let myself be pulled on by Mahomed 
Shah Khan. Some shots were fired, and I 
was hurried to his horse, on which he jumped, 
telling me to get up behind, which I did, and 
we proceeded, escorted by several armed men 
who kept off a crowd of Ghazees, who sprang 
up on every side shouting for me to be given 
up for them to slay, cutting at me with their 
swords and knives, and poking me in the ribs 
with their guns; they were afraid to fire lest 
they should injure their chief. The horsemen 
kept them pretty well off, but not sufficiently 


so to prevent my being much bruised. In 
this manner we hurried towards Mahomed | 


Khan’s fort,near which we met some hundreds 
of horsemen who were keeping off the Ghazees, 
who were in greater numbers and more voci- 
ferous for my blood. 


small room, Mahomed Shah Khan returning to 
the gate of the fort and bringing in Captain 
Mackenzie, whose horse had there fallen. This 
he did, receiving a cut through his neemcha 
(scother coat) on his arm which was aimed at 
that officer, who was ushered into the room 
with me much exhausted and bruised from 
blows on his head and body. We sat down 
with some soldiers, who were put over us with 
a view to protect us from the mob, who now 
surrounded the house, and who till dark con- 
tinued execrating and spitting at us, calling 
on them to give us up to be slaughtered. 
“One produced a hand (European), which 
appeared to have been recently cut off; another 
presented a blunderbuss, and was about to 
fire it, when it was knocked aside by one of 
our guard. Several of the Sirdars came in 
during the day, and told us to be assured no 
harm should befall us; that the envoy and 
Trevor were safe in the city (a falsehood as 
will afterwards be seen). Naib Ameenoollah 
Khan and his sons also came. The former, in 
great wrath, said that we either should be, or 
deserved to be, blown away from a 
Mahomed Shah Khan and Dost Mahomed 


Khan begged he would not so talk, and took | 


him out of the room. Towards night food 
was given to us, and postheens to sleep on; 


our watches, rings, and silk handkerchiefs | 


were taken from us, but in all other respects 
we were unmolested. The followers of Ma- 
homed Shah Khan repeatedly congratulated 
him on the events of the day, with one ex- 
ception, viz., an old Moollah, who loudly 
exclaimed that the name of the faithful was 
tarnished, and that in future no belief could 
be placed in them; that the deed was foul, 
and would never be of advantage to the 


We, however, reached | 
the fort in safety, and I was pushed into a! 


gun. | 


authors.* At midnight we were taken through 
the city to the house of Akhber Khan, who 
received us courteously, lamenting the occur- 
rences of the day. Here we found Captain 
Skinner, and for the first time heard the 
dreadful and astounding intelligence of the 
murder of the envoy and Captain Trevor, and 
that our lamented chief’s head had been paraded 
through the city in triumph, and his trunk 
| after being dragged through the streets stuck 
jup in the Char Chouk, the most conspicuous 
|part of the town. Captain Skinner told us, 
|that the report was, that on Akhber Khan’s 
| telling Sir William to accompany him he 
|refused, resisted, and pushed the Sirdar from 
him; that in consequence he was imme- 
diately shot, and his body cut to pieces by the 
Ghazees; that Captain Trevor had been con- 
veyed behind Dost Mahomed Khan as far as 
Mahomed’s fort, when he was cut down, but 
that his body was not mangled though carried 
|in triumph through the city. On the following 
| morning (24th) we (Captains Skinner, Mac- 
kenzie, and self) were taken to Newab Zuman 
Khan’s house, escorted by Sultan Jan and 
other chiefs, to protect us from the Ghazees. 
There we met Captains Conolly and Airey 
(hostages) and all the rebel chiefs,assembled in 
council. The envoy’s death was lamented, 
but his conduct severely censured, and it was 
said that now no faith could be placed in 
words. A new treaty, however, was discussed, 
and sent to the general and Major Pottinger, 
and towards evening we returned as we came 
to Akhber’s, where I remained a prisoner, 
but well and courteously treated, till the morn- 
ing of the 26th, when I was sent to Naib 
Ameenoollah Khan. On reaching his house 
I was ushered into his private apartment. The 
Naib received me kindly, showed me the 
envoy’s original letter in reply to Mahomed 
Akhber’s proposition, touching his being made 
Shah Soojah’s Wuzzeer, receiving a lac of 
rupees on giving the Naib a prisoner to us, 
and thirty lacs on the final settlement of the 
insurrection, &c. To this the Naib added, that 
\the envoy had told Akhber’s cousin that a lac 
of rupees would be given for his (Ameenoolah 





| ; : 
* Some chiefs came to us and asked me to give 


| them a letter to General Elphinstone to suggest he 
| should not attack the fort in which we were. I re- 
| plied it would be useless, as the general would not 
attend to me, a prisoner, and would act entirely 
| without reference to our position. On being urged 
| I wrote what they ordered, but added a request that 
| our safety should not be considered. In an hour or 
| two the note was brought back tome as unnecessary, 
| there being no intention of attacking the fort, and 
we were told all the Afghans who had been detained 
| in cantonments had been released. 
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Khan’s) head. I promptly replied, ‘’Tis false,’ 
that Sir William had never done so, that it 
was utterly foreigr and repugnant to his nature, 
and to British usage. The Naib expressed 
himself in strong terms against the envoy, 
contrasting his own fair and open conduct 
with that of Sir William. He told me that 
General Elphinstone and Major Pottinger had 
begged I might be released, as my presence 
was necessary to enable them to prepare bills 
on India, which it had been arranged the sirdars 
were to get. After some delay, consequent on 
my asking for Captain Mackenzie to be released 
with me, and Mahomed Akhber’s stoutly ve- 
fusing the release of either of us, I was sent 
into cantonments on the morning of the 29th, 
escorted by the Naib’s eldest son and a strong 
party of horse and foot, being disguised as an 
Afghan for my greater protection. I must here 
record that nothing could exceed the Naib’s kind- 
ness and attention to me while under his roof.” 

General Elphinstone and Major Pottinger 
haying represented that the business of the 
mission could not go on without him, Captain 
Lawrence was released by Ameenoollah Khan 
and sent. back to cantonments ; not, however, 
until he had been compelled to name the host- 
ages who should remain at Cabul. In the dis- 
cussion in Durbar as to the hostages who 
should be given up, one or more chiefs named 
a barrack sergeant, well known to most of the 
chiefs, as a suitable person. Lawrence inter- 
vened, exclaiming, “ Oh! he is not a Sahib, 
but a ‘ gorah-logue’”’ (European soldier). 
“Well done, Lawrence Sahib,” many chiefs 
cried out, “we can trust you, we see. You 
would not pass off a soldier on us for an officer. 
Sha bash! sha bash!” (Well done! well done!). 
It will scarcely be credited that on his return 
he found that nothing had been done to avenge 
the death of his chief. Major Pottinger, who 
had not yet recovered from the severe wound 
he had received in the Kohistan, was called by 
unanimous consent to the chief political post, 
and he immediately summoned a council. 

The hero of Herat and Chareker was equal 
to the emergency; he urged in strong terms 
his opinion that the foul assassination of the 
envoy cancelled the former treaty, and that 
now more than ever it was incumbent on them 
either to occupy the Bala Hissar or to cut 
their way to Jellalabad. But the military 
members of the council overruled this vigorous 
policy, and Major Pottinger was constrained to 
proceed with the treaty. To this document 
three additional clauses were added, one of 
them being that a sum of fourteen lacs of 
rupees was to be paid to the sirdars. On 
George Lawrence’s release he drew bills on the 
Government of India for the stipulated amount, 


but made them payable after the safe arrival of 
the force at Peshawur, which the Afghans had 
professed to guarantee, but had determined to 
prevent. By this stroke of policy he inflicted 
on them a just penalty for their treachery, and 
relieved his own Government from the neces- 
sity of honouring the bills. Guns, waggons, 
small arms, and ammunition were then sur- 
rendered amidst the indignant exclamations of 
the garrison, and four officers were given up 
as hostages. 
ratified treaty, with the seals of eighteen of 
the Afghan leaders, was sent in, and on the 
6th the army, still 4,500 strong, with 11,000 
camp followers, began their terrible march 
from cantonments, leaving in the hands of the 
enemy all that would enable them to resist a 
treacherous foe, who, ere the rearguard had 
cleared the camp, commenced the series of 
attacks that never ceased until the annihilation 
of the army was completed. Captain Lawrence, 
with the envoy’s cavalry and infantry escort, 
had charge of the ladies and children, and 
with them he remained on this protective duty 
until he was delivered over as a hostage—no 
light task, as will be seen. On reaching the 
end of the first day’s march, for camp would 
be a misnomer, he missed one lady, when he 
rode back until he came on the Afghans driv- 
ing in the rearguard. Not finding the lady 
he rejoined the rest of his charge, and dis- 
covered that she had ridden on with her 
husband and was quietly seated with him. 
Lady Macnaghten’s “ bearers,’’ on the first fire 
opened on them, dropped her palanquin, upon 
which Lawrence took her out and made her 
get on the top of it, from whence she mounted 
before him on her late husband’s horse, fortu- 
nately a fine, strong animal, which carried the 
two until he was able to transfer her to a camel, 
in one of the panniers of which she reached 
camp in safety. She cried much and protested 
she could not ride before him, but he over- 
came her scruples and so saved her. Lawrence 
then found he had to return for the first-men- 
tioned lady. 

The following is a graphic description of 
what ensued on leaving cantonments :—“ The 
snow lay ankle-deep on the ground, and the 
salvation of the force depended on the rapidity 
of its movement. If it had crossed the Cabul 
river before noon and pushed on with prompti- 
tude to the Khoord Cabul pass, it might have 
escaped destruction, but owing to the inde- 
cision and mismanagement of the general, the 
rearguard did not leave the gate before the 
shades of night came on. The Afghan fana- 
tics then rushed in and set the cantonments 
on fire, and lighted up this first night of hor- 





rors with the blaze. In the morning the 





On the 4th January, 1842, the | 
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spirit of discipline began to wane, and the 
force was no longer a retreating army, but a 
panic-stricken and disorganized rabble. The 
infuriated Ghilzyes pressed on the rear, seizing 
the baggage and cutting down all who opposed 
them. Safety was to be found only in speed, 
but, through the unaccountable folly of the 
military authorities, the troops were halted on 
the second night at Boothak. The crowd of 
men, women, and children, horses, and camels, 
lying in the snow in wild confusion without 
food or fuel or shelter, presented a scene of 
unexampled misery.” On the 8th Akhber 
Khan again made his appearance, and de- 
manded more hostages, when General Elphin- 
stone delivered up to him Major Pottinger, 
Captains Lawrence and Colin Mackenzie, who 
thus escaped the massacre that followed. 
Lawrence objected to go to Akhber Khan, say- 
ing he had seen enough of one who was the 
murderer of his chief, but on being told he 
must go, he obeyed as a soldier. Lieutenant 
Le Geyt, his friend, offered to take his place, 
when he saw how averse he was to put him- 
self in the traitor’s hands ; but Lawrence wrote 
declining the offer, and stating his intention 
of obeying orders at all personal risk. It 
proved his salvation, and poor Le Geyt’s death. 
Early on that very morning, George Lawrence, 
with the cavalry portion of the escort, the 
Shah’s cavalry under Captain Anderson, and 
some of H.M.’s 44th, aided the gallant Major 
Thain, A.D.C., in driving off masses of the 
enemy, who had made an attack on the camp; 
and he said that up to the last moment of his 
acting with them, the escort stood firm, and 
declared themselves ready to attempt any- 
thing under his leadership, which proves 
how much might have been done even at this 
the eleventh hour had only the superior 
officers been true to themselves and to their 
trust. Sirdar Sultan Jan, Akhber Khan’s half- 
brother, said to Lawrence when a prisoner,— 

“Were you not drunk that morning when 
you rode at us with your cavalry? ” 

“ No,” was the reply. 

Lawrence immediately added, “ But why did 
you not stand?” 

“Why should we?” said the wily Afghan. 
“ Did we not know you were all dead men? ”’ 

A significant and terrible answer truly! 

In connection with this it may be mentioned 
that in 1845, while in London, Lady Sale, 
one of the ladies placed under his charge, and 
who lived to talk and write of those memorable 
days, recalled that disastrous morning in the 
following terms:—‘ We went on Thursday 
morning to see lance and sword exercise and 
fencing with Colonel Angelo; it was a beau- 


men at your back when you and Thain so 
nobly brought up the 44th at Boothak, and had 
been permitted to follow your own bent, Akhber 
Khan had never housed us in his prisons.” 

We will not enter into a history of the 
events that befell the army between Boothak, 
when George Lawrence ceased to belong to it, 
to the 13th January, when the terrible vow 
that Akhber Khan and his compeers had 
sworn, that but one man should be permitted 
to live to tell the tale, was only too literally 
carried out, and Dr. Brydon, the sole sur- 
vivor of 15,000 men, arrived at Jellalabad on 
his jaded pony, wounded and exhausted. 

On the 10th, the ladies and children, to- 
gether with eight officers, among them Lieu- 
tenant (now) General Sir Vincent Eyre, were 
yielded up at Akhber Khan’s request pre- 
ferred to Captain Lawrence, which received his 
warm approval and that of Major Pottinger, 
who was anxious to relieve them from the 
certainty of destruction now impending over 
the force; some days afterwards General 
Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain 
Johnson, surrendered themselves as hostages 


that he would use every effort to restrain the 
ferocious Ghilzyes who assailed the small 
remnant of the force, consisting of 450 Euro- 
peans, and a considerable body of officers. 
But Akhber Khan, with unparalleled baseness, 
having gained possession of the ladies and 
children, together with the principal officers, 
left the betrayed soldiers to their fate, and at 
the fatal hill of Gundumuk, the British army 
finally met its doom and was annihilated, 





We must now follow in the steps of the sub- 
ject of this memoir and his fellows in captivity. 
These, numbering in all nine ladies, twenty 
gentlemen, and fourteen children, and twenty- 
five or more soldiers, who had been made over 
to Akhber Khan, or fallen into his hands during 
the retreat (we do not include in this estimate 
the hostages left at Cabul), were conducted 
from the Khoord Cabul fort, to which they had 
first been removed, through the recent scenes 
of slaughter to a fort at Tezeen. Lady Sale 


sight that met the eye during this journey :— 
“Tt would be impossible for me to describe 
the feelings with which we pursued our way 
through the dreadful scenes that awaited us, 
the road covered with awfully mangled bodies, 
all naked. Fifty-eight Europeans were counted 
in the Tunghee and dip of the Nullah; the 
natives innumerable. Numbers of camp fol- 
lowers, still alive, frostbitten and starving; 
some perfectly out of their senses and idiotic. 





tiful sight. I thought if you had had those 





Major Ewart, 54th, and Major Scott, 44th, 


in the faint hope that Akhber Khan would | 
carry out the promise he made the general, | 








writes as follows in her journal of the terrible | 
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were recognised as we passed them, with some | or gentlemen. 
The sight was dreadful; the smell of | life was relieved by correspondence in cipher 


others. 
the blood sickening; and the corpses lay so 
thick, it was impossible to look from them, as 
it required all my energy to guide my horse, 
so as not to tread upon the bodies.” Soon 
after their arrival at the fort of Tezeen they 
were again moved. In passing the ruined 
enclosure of Jugdulluck, within which the 
remnant of the force had taken refuge, the 
spectacle was still more terrific, the whole 
interior space being one crowded mass of 
bloody corpses. The carnage, writes Lieu- 
tenant Eyre, must have been dreadful. The 
body of the gallant and lamented Captain 
Skinner was recognised, and an Afghan was 
persuaded by Captain Lawrence to inter 
it with Akhber’s leave. This carnage took 
place at the time when the general, having been 
persuaded to surrender himself to the Sirdar, 
was assured that everything had been amicably 
settled. If such was the scene at Jugdulluck, 
what must have been the spectacle exhibited at 
the barrier two miles further on, where the 
most terrific slaughter of the whole march 
was perpetrated? That scene of horror, how- 
ever, the captives were happily spared. They 
were conducted twenty-four miles in a northerly 
direction across a steep and difficult pass to 
the fort of Kuty, which they reached at night, 
but not being admitted were obliged to repose 
in the open air. The next day, the 15th, they 
crossed the Cabul river, and moving in a 
north-easterly direction passed through the 
fertile valley of Lughman, studded with forts, 
from which both men and women issued forth, 
and poured a torrent of the most virulent 
abuse on them. They halted the next day 
at the town of Turghuree; being Sunday, 
prayers were read from a Bible and Prayer- 
book, which had been picked up on the 
field of Boothak. On the following day they were 
conveyed eight or nine miles further up the val- 
ley to Budeeabad, forty miles distant from Jel- 
lalabad,where they werelodged forthree months 
in the apartments built for the family of 
Mahomed Shah, the father-in-law of Akhber 
Khan. They were well treated during the 
irksome confinement, and were daily supplied 
with a sufficient quantity of coarse food, and a 
sum of 1,000 rupees was distributed among 
them to purchase luxuries. Akhber Khan 
made Lawrence the medium of communica- 
tion with his fellow-captives, and it was his 
immediate province to serve out the allowance 
of provisions, clothes, &c., Akhber facetiously 
remarking, he could never have been able to 
keep so many ladies in order without his 
assistance, as he seemed to understand them 


The monotony of their prison 


with their friends at Jellalabad, and by the 
receipt of goods and newspapers. On the 
19th February they were visited with a terrible 
earthquake, narrowly escaping with their lives 
by rushing out of their rooms in the fort. 
During the absence of Akhber Khan, their 
custodian, Mahomed Shah, his father-in-law, 
plundered them of the few articles of value 
still remaining to them,—Captain Lawrence 
and Lady Macnaghten, who lost baggage to 
the value of £5,000, and jewels estimated to 
be worth £10,000, being the chief sufferers. 
At length came the 7th April, when the gar- 
rison of Jellalabad raised the siege of the town 
by their own gallantry, and completely dis- 
persed the besieging army of Akhber Khan, 
entitling themselves thereby to the distinctive 
appellation of “illustrious.” The rumour of the 
victory reached Buddeeabad on the 9th, and it 
being deemed advisable to remove the captives 
for greater security to an asylum more re- 
mote from the scene of impending strife, they 
finally left the fort on the 11th, and were con- 
veyed about for five days in the train of Akhber 
Khan over terrific defiles and heated sands, 
exposed to every inconvenience through the 
day, and lodged at night in the most miserable 
tents. Captain Lawrence, who had more in- 
fluence with their gaoler than any of the 
captives, remonstrated against his dragging 
ladies and children with him over such a 
country, but the Sirdar was inexorable, though 
always most kind and polite to Lawrence. 
Several times he sent him a horse to ride, 
which the latter would give to the wounded 
and lame soldiers, which greatly astonished 
Akhber, who, on one occasion, when Lawrence 
explained why he did so, said, “ Well, Ill send 
another, but if you give it up I'll fine you. 
A man of your rank and dignity should not 
walk.” 
when you killed my chief,” was the rejoinder. 
On another occasion when Lawrence pushed 
through the crowd of Afghans round his tent, 
Akhber cautioned him not to come unattended, 
as many of his followers would gladly stab him ; 
and he had no small difficulty in keeping their 
hands off the captives. 

At length there was a halt for three days, 
until on the 19th, amidst heavy rain, the cap- 
tives were obliged to march sixteen miles to 
Tezeen, and were lodged in Mahomed Shah’s 
fort. The day after the arrival of the party 


at Tezeen, Mrs. Waller, the wife of an artillery 
officer, was delivered of a daughter, making 
the fourth, but not the last, addition to the 
number of captives since they had lost their 





better than any other of the “ Sahib logue,” 


“You took away my rank and dignity | 

















liberty. With his usual thoughtfulness, Law- 3 
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rence and another officer, Anderson, with the | from a severe attack of fever, was asked by 
help of his servant, built a lying-in hospital, a| Akhber Khan if he felt strong enough to un- 
small bower of branches of trees for the poor | dergo the fatigue of a hard ride to General 
ladies to have privacy on these occasions. | Pollock’s head-quarters at Jellalabad. “Try 
On the 21st April the Sirdar held a Durbar— | me,” he replied; “the very thought of seeing 
Major Pottinger and Captain Lawrence being | my brother Henry, and my countrymen, would 
present,—at which he broke out into a violent | give me strength for anything.” Accordingly, 
passion, and declared that his own countrymen | he was sent with Captain Troup, late brigade- 
had basely deserted and betrayed him. The major of the Shah’s troops, to negotiate for the 
captives remained at Tezeen only two days, | release of the captives, which Akhber Khan 
and early on the morning of the 22nd were | agreed to permit on condition that the British 
removed in consequence of the report of an/force should evacuate the country without 
attempt at rescue from Cabul. General Elphin-| marching on the capital; and he threatened, 
stone and some others were sent to a fort two |if this was refused, to send them into Turkis- 
miles higher up the valley, while the remainder, | tan, and distribute them among the Oosbeg 
including Captain Lawrence and Ladies Mac-| chiefs. The proposal of the Afghan Sirdars 
naghten and Sale, were despatched up the | came to nothing, as General Pollock peremp- 
Zanda valley, about eight miles south of Tezeen. | torily refused such terms. On George Law- 
This sudden movement proved the death of|rence’s return on the 10th August, in giving 
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General Elphinstone, who, though in such a 
state of weakness that he was unable to stand, 
was constrained to ride on horseback. On the 





an account to Akhber Khan of the result of 
his mission, he mentioned having met his bro- 
ther Henry at Jellalabad, and of his having 


following day, the 23rd, he breathed his last, | requested to be allowed to take his place as a 
mourned by his fellow-captives, and beloved by | prisoner. 
all who knew him for his many virtues,among| “Why did you not bring him back with 
which may be enumerated gallantry, great | you?” eagerly asked the Sirdar. 
amiability of character, and a manly fortitude} “ Is not one of a family enough ?”’ he replied ; 
that never forsook him. Vincent Eyre in his | adding, ‘“‘ Would you have taken him for me?” 
journal pays an eloquent and noble tribute to| “No! certainly not,” said Akhber, “ you are 
this brave but unfortunate officer, rightly lay-| worth much more, but I should like to have 
ing the responsibility of what took place on | had both of you.” 
those who pressed on his acceptance an ap-| At this Durbar, Akhber said to his chiefs,— 
pointment he felt himself unfitted to under-| “See these English; I never asked if they 
take. would come back.” 

Before his death Lawrence wrote at his dic-| “But you knew we would,” broke in Law- 
tation his last letter to Government, reporting | rence. 
the Cabul disaster. His body was sent for 
interment to Jellalabad, and after suffering | would not.” 
some indignities at the hands of some fanatical] Turning to them, he asked if they would 
Ghilzyes, was committed to the earth with | have returned. 
military honours by Sir Robert Sale. The| “No, no,” they replied, “we are not such 
captives remained in the Zanda valley for a| fools.” 
month, and here they enjoyed considerable} General Pollock, having at length obtained 
freedom and not a little kindness. On the| sufficient carriage,and also Lord Ellenborough’s 
23rd May they left the valley, and, taking the | equivocal permission to advance, took the field 














“Yes, I did, though my chiefs said you | 


direct road to Cabul, they were lodged in a 
fort three miles distant from the city, and 
close to the Logan river, in which they were 
permitted to indulge in the Anglo-Indian’s 
predilection for a daily bath, and were more- 
over furnished with sufficient accommodation 
to admit the ladies and gentlemen enjoying the 
luxury of distinct apartments. While here 
they were permitted to communicate with 
their fellow-countrymen who had been given 
up as hostages before the retreat, and who, 
after changing hands two or three times, had 
been purchased by Akhber Khan for 4,000 
rupees, and lodged in the Bala Hissar. In 
July, Captain Lawrence, having just recoyered 

















from Jellalabad on the 20th August, with 
8,000 men, and at the first encounter, at the 
Jugdulluck pass, the scene of the slaughter of 
so many British soldiers, he signally defeated 
the Afghans, inflicting heavy loss on the 
treacherous Ghilzyes, who learned the true 
mettle of the detested Feringhee, when led by 
an able and energetic soldier. Akhber Khan 
now put his threat into execution, and on the | 
25th August suddenly removed from Cabul 
his helpless prisoners, sending them away, 
as he thought, from all chance of rescue. They 
were escorted by 250 Afghan troops, and were 
entrusted to the charge of Saleh Mahomed, 
who had been a native commandant in Captain 
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Hopkins’ local regiment, and who deserted to 
Dost Mahomed in the previous year. 

Night and day, with scarcely any rest or 
intermission, they were obliged. to march over 
a bad, stony road, with constant steep ascents 
and descents, until they arrived at Bameean, 
on the 3rd September, having in their course 
surmounted mountain passes nearly 14,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Around 
towered the almost inaccessible heights of the 
Hindoo Koosh, crowned with eternal snow, 
and had it not been for the dismal prospect of 
slavery now looming before them, they must 
have been lost in admiration and wonder at 
the surpassingly grand scenery of that un- 
known region. At this time, when their 
prospects seemed black indeed, relief came 
from an unexpected quarter. Saleh Mahom- 
med was a true soldier of fortune, and fore- 
seeing the inevitable defeat of Akhber Khan, 
showed himself not averse to open negotiations 
for their release with Captains Lawrence and 
Johnson, who had sounded him on the subject. 
On the 11th September a conference was held 
in Lady Sale’s room, in which Major Pottinger 
and Captains Lawrence and Johnson took part. 
The wily Afghan first produced a letter from 
Akhber Khan, directing him to transfer the 
prisoners to the Oosbeg chief of Khooloom, to 
whom they were to be sold in hopeless and 
lifelong slavery. Working upon their terror at 
such a dismal prospect, he proceeded to state 
that he had also received a secret message, 
through a native agent fat Cabul, promising 
him, on the part.of General Pollock, a gratuity 
of 20,000 rupees, and an annuity of 14,000 
rupees, if he would restore the captives to 
liberty. Now, he added, “I know nothing of 
General Pollock, but if you three gentlemen 
will swear by your Saviour to make good to 
me the offer I have received, I will deliver you 
over to your own people.” Of course the pro- 
posal was accepted with alacrity, and the whole 
of the officers, with two exceptions, and the 
ladies, hastened to bind themselves by a deed 
to provide the requisite funds, according to 
their respective means. Major Pottinger and 
his compeers now acted with promptitude and 
decision. The governor of Bameean was de- 
posed, a flag of defiance hoisted on the walls, 
and a kafila of merchants fortunately passing 
at the time, laid under contribution, and 
“khelluts,” or presents of honour, were freely 
distributed to the chiefs, who were summoned 
by proclamation to join them, with the promise 
of remissions of revenue in case of acquiescence. 
The services of the Afghan escort were bought 
over by a promise of four months’ pay on 
arrival at Cabul; and then after this assump- 


and preparation made for resisting a siege. 
Had one-half the energy and promptitude been 
displayed at Cabul, how different had been the 
results! Their plans were soon changed, how- 
ever, for on the 15th intelligence arrived that 
General Nott had taken and destroyed Ghuznee, 
that General Pollock was approaching Cabul, 
and that Akhber Khan, after being utterly 
routed at Tezeen, was supposed to have fled to 
the Kohistan. Saleh Mahomed and his English 
friends thought the time had now arrived 
when the party might commence their return 
journey to Cabul with safety, and they deter- 
mined to start the next morning. On the 
16th they set out, not, however, without deep 
anxiety, for on the day that they had ‘hoisted 
the flag of defiance, Meer Akhor, a confidential 
servant of the Sirdar’s, had moved off with 
100 Ghilzye horse, for the purpose of apprising 
his master of the turn affairs had taken. It 
was, therefore, with hearts fluttering with mixed 
feelings of fear and hope, that they issued from 
their cheerless prison, and at sunrise com- 
menced their flight. Some muskets were 
served out to the few artillerymen and. others 
who would take them, and Lady Sale gave to 
Lawrence the sword of her deceased son-in-law, 
Captain Sturt. Every horseman they’met on 
the road was suspected of being the “‘avant- 
courier” of their enemy ; but'the day, however, 
passed without any attempt at interruption, 
and they encamped on the bare rocks, passing 
a sleepless and anxious night. At two in the 
morning they were aroused by the arrival of a 
messenger with a letter from Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare, the military secretary of General 
Pollock, announcing his approach to their 
relief with 600 Kuzzilbash horsemen. The 
next morning, the 17th, they marched eleven 
miles to the foot of the Kaloo Pass, and then 
crossed that stupendous mountain, which is 
within 1,000 feet of the height of Mont Blanc, 
and had rested a couple of hours, when a body of 
horse was descried descending the valley down 
the distant Pass of Hajeejuk. In an instant 
all were on the alert to catch a glimpse of their 
liberators, and they soon recognised the friendly 
banner of the Kuzzilbashes streaming in the 
air. A few minutes more of eager suspense 
élapsed, when Sir Richmond galloped up to 
the party, congratulated them on their libera- 
tion, and dispelled every doubt. There was 
still great danger of recapture, however, as 
Sultan Jan was said to be hovering about the 
neighbourhood with 1,000 horsemen; but on 
the 20th all fears and doubts were removed by 


once more clasping to his heart his wife and 





tion of regal authority, supplies were laid in 
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the approach of a brigade under Sir Robert | 
Sale, who had the unspeakable pleasure of | 
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Lady Sale thus touchingly writes, in her 
journal, of the happy meeting :—‘“ To my 
daughter and myself, happiness so long delayed 
as to be almost unexpected was actually pain- 
ful, and accompanied by a choking sensation, 
which could not obtain the relief of tears. 
When we arrived where the infantry were 
posted, they cheered all the captives as they 
approached them, and the men of the 13th 
pressed forward to welcome us individually. 
Most of the men had a little word of hearty 
congratulation to offer, each in his own style, 
on the restoration of his colonel’s wife and 
daughter; and then my highly wrought feel- 
ings found the desired relief, and I could 
scarcely speak to thank the soldiers for their 
sympathy, whilst the long-withheld tears now 
found their course.” Nothing more striking, 
more romantic, or more thrilling, is to be 
found in all the works of fiction and three- 
volume novels that load the shelves of Mu- 


| die’s, than the meeting between husband and 


| of British troops. 


wife, between father and widowed daughter. 
Eyre’s comments on the scene will go home 
to every heart :—* All doubt was now at an 
end; we were once more under the safeguard 
General Sale was there in 


| person, and his happiness at regaining his 


long-lost wife and daughter can be imagined ; 
the gallant veteran’s countenance was an index 
of his feelings, and apathetic indeed must have 
been the heart that failed to sympathize with 
his holy joy.” Not less pleasurable was the 
meeting between George Lawrence and his 


| brother Henry; the former mentions in his 





journal his intense delight at this happy re- 
union in that wild and distant region. Like 
an old soldier, Henry had filled his pockets 
with hard-boiled eggs, so that the brothers, 
with Colin Mackenzie, Pottinger, and a few 
friends, sat under a hedge, and feasted right 


royally, while the former told the tale of} 
Pollock’s advance, and the others reciprocated | 


with their prison experiences. Two days after- 
wards the cantonments at Cabul rang with 
the acclamations of the excited soldiery, and a 
royal salute of twenty-one guns thundered out 
a welcome on their safe return; and so ended 
this painful and memorable captivity of eight 
months and a half. The generous and un- 
selfish part played by George Lawrence during 
that period was acknowledged by his fellow- 
prisoners in the accompanying gratifying 
terms :— 

“Camp near Cabul, 23rd September, 1842. 

‘My pear Captain Lawrence,—We, the 
undersigned, who were your fellow-prisoners 
at Buddeabad and Zanda, feeling deeply im- 
pressed with your. kindness and attention, as 
likewise with the generous and most unselfish 





way in which you gave up your servants and 
baggage to the use of the community at large, 
beg to express to you our most:sincere thanks 
and the deep gratitude we feel for your kind 
services during the whole of our imprisonment. 
“We remain, most gratefully yours.” 
And here follow the signatures of the captives, 
the list being headed by the names of Ladies 
Macnaghten and Sale, the latter of whom 
enhanced this testimony by a few lines expres- 
sive of her individual gratitude. 

On Captain Lawrence’s arrival in the British 
camp, Sir George Pollock appointed him:to the 
charge of the old blind king, Zemaun Shah, 
the brother of Shah Soojah, whose expedition 
across the Indus, and whose negotiations with 
Tippoo and other native princes, had spread 
consternation throughout India in the days of 
Lord Wellesley; the family of Shah Soojah, 
who had been murdered on the previous 5th 
April, while leaving the Bala Hissar under 
the protection of Zemaun Khan, and Futtey 
Jung, the late king’s youngest son, together 
with all his ladies, being anxious to return to 
their former retreat at Loodianah, were also 
remitted to his charge. General Pollock, by 
order of Government, placed ‘all the officers, 
with the exception of the hostages, under arrest. 
George Lawrence, before being deputed to 
take charge of the ex-royal family of Cabul, 
having been directed to do duty temporarily 
with the 1st Cavalry, was permitted to take 
charge of the Sikh horse, forming part of 
the auxiliaries from the Punjaub, under the 
command of his brother Henry. The English 
colours were hauled down from the Bala His- 
sar on the 12th October, and Generals Pollock 
and Nott set out on their return to India, but 
not until the British soldiers, inflamed with 
rage at the treacherous massacre of their 
countrymen, had nearly burnt down the city. 
General Pollock ordered the destruction, by 
gunpowder, of the great bazaar, the noblest 
building of its sort in Central Asia,as a monu- 
ment of the revenge of Britain for atrocities 
without parallel in our Indian history. 

As a proof of the estimation entertained of 
Captain Lawrence’s services during the period 
of his lengthened sojourn in Afghanistan, by 
those best qualified to form an opinion, I 
would quote the following passages from the 
written communications of his lamented chief, 
Sir W. Macnaghten :— 

“ My pear LAwRENCE,—There is no one with 
whom I have ever been associated, whether in 
a public or private point of view, with whom I 
more regret to part,” &c. And in a letter to 
Government, dated 27th October, 1841, he 
says, “The active and zealous exertions of 
Captain Lawrence, my military secretary, I 
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have ever found most valuable, and I have 
already represented that his health has given 
way in consequence of his unremitting assi- 
duity in the discharge of the duties of his 
office during a difficult and trying period.” In 
reference to the above, the late Sir Alexander 
Barnes thus writes :—“ My prar L.—I do in 
truth assure you, that to every word of the 
Envoy’s letter, now returned, I say,Amen. I 
have not been associated with any one who 
has fixed a more favourable opinion of his fit- 
ness and efficiency in his calling than you.” 

Some anecdotes, told by himself to the 
writer, or extracted from Sir George Law- 
rence’s journal, of the people among whom for 
nearly nine months he was a captive, and of 
Akhber Khan, whose name has so frequently 
occurred in this narrative, will doubtless in- 
terest my readers before I close the record of 
this portion of his life and services. 

Sultan Jan, of whom we have already spoken, 
on one occasion said to him,— 

“You English think yourselves wonderful 
warriors.” 

To which the latter replied,— 

“You Afghans do also; however, whatever 
we are, we are better soldiers than you, and if 
you like to try, get Mahomed Akhber to pro- 
mise my release if I prove myself a better man 
than you in single fight, and if I don’t, do 
your worst on me.” 

“No, no,’ he laughingly replied, “ that 
won't do.” 

He often would attend and look on while Law- 
rence amused himself drilling the boys and 
girls, and would watch the captives play at 
“hop scotch,” “ prisoner’s base,’ and other 
games. Lawrence used to rise early, and run 
round their prison house, until gravely asked 
if he was practising to run away. He would | 
also race with the Afghans, but they did not 
like being beaten. The soldiers, in like man- 
ner, used to wrestle with them, until one man 
getting the worst of it, drew his knife on his 
opponent, and so it was put a stop to. Once, 
having been abused by an Afghan, Lawrence 
reported the same to the Sirdar, who instantly 
visited the offender with a sound castigation, 
and quietly demanded of the captain whether it 
would afford him any satisfaction to be the pos- 
sessor of the culprit’s ears. Rough and bar- 
barian-like as their treatment was, it still 
betokened generosity, in that it evinced a deter- 
mined disposition to protect misfortune from 
insult, which was more strongly confirmed by a 
threat that the above menace should be carried 
into execution upon any one guilty of similar 
misbehaviour towards the prisoners. Again, 
in the spoliation which ensued on the com- 





mencement of the retreat, Captain Lawrence 





was deprived of much of his property, but re- 
tained a solitary pencil case. Covetousness of 
other men’s goods appears to form a prominent 
ingredient in the composition of an Afghan, 
from which the highest classes are not exempt. 
Akhber fixed his eye upon the pencil case, 
and requested Captain Lawrence would pre- 
sent him with it. This occurred frequently, 
but the invariable answer was, that as peculiar 
associations were connected with the trinket, 
he could not give it up. 

“What if I take it P” 

“Of course all power is in your hands, 
and it rests with you to exercise it or refrain, 
and to your consideration I leave the fact of 
your strength and my weakness.” 

With a smile that assented to the force of 
the appeal, the conversation dropped, and the 
pencil remained in the keeping of its owner. 

A man endeavoured to take the turban from 
the captain’s head, and seemed perfectly asto- 
nished that the attempt was answered by 
defiance. 

“ Are these our prisoners? You still fancy 
yourselves princes in the land ? ” 

“So we are, and your rulers know it.” 

“ And yet it remains with us to annihilate 
you.” 

“ Ay, you can kill us but once ‘though, and 
you know better than to dare it.” 

The Afghan was silenced, and the honours 
of the head were preserved. Again, on Cap- 
tain Lawrence’s complaining of their gaoler’s 
keeping back their supplies, one day a sheep, 
another day flour, or the milk for the children, 
Akhber sent for and rated him soundly in 
Lawrence’s presence, and this though he was 
a Ghilzye chief and a connection by marriage, 
being brother to Mahomed Shah Khan. This 
latter was most bitter against the captives, 
and on one occasion when Lawrence was re- 
monstrating with Akhber at an order for 
separating the ladies and gentlemen, and ad- 
vising him to release the ladies altogether, 
Mahomed Shah joining the conference, Akhber 
said,— 

“Hear what Lawrence Sahib says.” 

On his repeating it, the former replied, with 
a diabolical grin, “It is well for Lawrence 
Sahib to say this. I’ll tell him what it is. As 
long as a British soldier remains in Afghanis- 
tan, or an Afghan is a prisoner in India, so 
long will his men, women, and children be de- 
tained. When they can ride, they shall; when 
they cannot they shall walk; when they can- 
not walk, they shall be dragged; and when 
they cannot be dragged, their throats shall be 
cut.” 

Akhber instantly reproved him for speaking 
thus; and, turning to Lawrence, said, “ You 
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see what I have to contend with; but mind 
him not, he only talks.” 

The British officer replied bitterly —“ Doubt- 
less he is a brave and wise man; but our braves 
do not thus address men whose hands are tied.” 

The desired result was however attained, 
and the prisoners were not separated. Akhber 
Khan was always courteous, and strove his 
utmost to make the captivity of all, especially 
the ladies and children, as little irksome as 
possible. Who but he alone had the power or 
inclination to preserve them from the shadow 
of indignity? There can be no doubt that his 
kindness to the prisoners was dictated by 
policy; for he considered that as he treated 
them, so would the British Government behave 
towards the members of his family in their 
hands in Calcutta. On one occasion Akhber 
sent for George Lawrence, and said angrily, 
“T hear that my son, a baby, has died from 
bad treatment at the hands of your people.” 
Lawrence promptly replied, “ You know it is 
Some 
enemy of ours has told you this to set you 
against us.” ‘“ Very likely,” he quietly replied, 
To Cap- 
tain Lawrence in particular he was at all 
times affable and accessible, receiving him 
uniformly as an equal, rising as he approached 
him, even when in Durbar, and putting him 
on his right hand, while he would listen and 
remedy any complaint the most trivial, he 
made of his fellow-captives’ treatment and 
fare. Nevertheless, it was his intention, when 
he sent them to Rameean, to sell them into 
hopeless slavery. In spite of these startling 
contrasts, Akhber was a man of ability and 
forethought ; 
cherous savage were uppermost when, in the 


but the instincts of the trea- | 


Lord Ellenborough then released our Afghan 
prisoners, and Dost Mahomed, the cause of all 
this bloodshed and chequered history of disas- 
ter and triumph, was suffered to return to his 
country, which he ruled for twenty years, 
during the latter part of which—I speak of 
the troublous times of the mutiny—he was 
our very faithful ally, thanks to the far-seeing 
statesmanship of Lord Lawrence and his great 
coadjutor, Sir Herbert Edwardes, whose un- 
timely death England and India have so re- 
cently mourned. 

On his return to India from Cabul, George 
Lawrence joined his regiment (now transformed 
into the 11th Cavalry) at Cawnpore, and served 
with it only some six weeks, when the state of 
his health, which had been impaired by all the 
hardships of body and anxieties of mind he 
had recently suffered, necessitated his pro- 
ceeding to Europe. He was unable, however, 
to journey further than Calcutta; for on his 
arrival at the capital, he was seized with a 
severe attack of fever, which would, in all 
probability, have brought him to his grave, 
but for the unremitting kindness and medical 
skill of the late Dr. Garden, who removed 
him to his own house, and, after nursing him 
with all the solicitude of a brother, despatched 
him to England, on medical certificate, in 
August, 1843. 

Captain Lawrence suffered from illness 
during the first six months of his stay in his 
native land, but was restored to a tolerable 
state of health before his return to India, vid 
the Cape, in 1846, which route he took for his 
|health’s sake. During his residence in Eng- 
|land, he was present at the banquet given by 
the Court of Directors to the heroes of the 
a scene of which 





llate war in Afghanistan, 





terrible days of the retreat, he restrained Lady Sale in a letter to him writes :— 


the Ghilzye chiefs from massacring our help- 
less soldiers in Persian, while, with the same 
breath, he urged them on to fresh deeds of 
murder in Pushtoo. But he felt as an Afghan; 
and though we called him rebel, his country- 
men regarded him as a patriot. What will be 
the unbiassed verdict of history? 

On the return to India of the conquering 
army, led by Generals Pollock, Nott, and Sale, 
Lord Ellenborough, accompanied by Shere 


“What an exciting evening that was ! almost 
toomuch for me. You used to tell me that I was 
greedy of honour and glory for Sale. Surely,now, 
my cupisoverflowing withjoy andthankfulness.” 

The Honourable Court of Directors awarded 
him, in common with Pottinger and Colin Mac- 
kenzie, a sum of £600, in testimony of their 
sense of his distinguished service during the 
disaster in Afghanistan, and of the important 
aid rendered by him, at that time, both to his 





Singh, the ruler of the Punjaub, received them 
with great state at Ferozepore, where no less 
than 40,000 troops were assembled, and re- 


| views, banquets, and salutes were the order of | 


the day. A court-martial was then conyened, 
pro formd, to investigate the conduct of the 
officers who had “ abandoned their posts, and 
gone over to the enemy,” as the indictment 
phrased it, and they were honourably ac- 
quitted from all blame. 





fellow-captives and to Government. 

There is nothing particular in his stay in 
England to chronicle, beyond a remarkable 
visit he paid to the ex-Governor-General, Lord 
Ellenborough, at the request of nis brother 








Henry, to ask his lordship why he had not | 


included his (Henry’s) name among the re- 
cently gazetted C.B.’s, as it looked somewhat 
like a slur on him. George Lawrence battled 
in his brother’s cause for an hour or more in 
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vain; he could, however, get nothing out of 
him’ but that he had not done so as he was 
a ‘political ‘officer! How characteristic of 
his lordship was this persistent denial of either 
merit or reward to any one who wore a black 
coat. He used to call civilians, in playful 
banter, “ OCutcherry Hussars,” and lamented, 
even in Orders 'in Council, that he had never 
been privileged to don Her Majesty’s uniform. 
On this occasion George Lawrence showed 
him the injustice of denying the honour of a 
C.B.-ship to his brother; that’ Mackeson —, 
others had been in civil employ,and had received 
it; while Henry, in addition to his political duties, 
had commanded the auxiliary Sikh force, which 
had done good service; more than this, 
that he had directed the fire of two British 
guns. But all was in vain; a mistake or 
omission had been made, which the great earl 
had not the good sense or magnanimity to re- 
move. So George Lawrence made his bow, 
saying, “ Well, my lord, am [ to tell my brother 
that you will not do him justice ?” 

“T cannot recommend him,” was the reply; 
“it would interfere with two officers whose 
names I have lately sent in.” 

On the breaking out of the Gwalior cam- 
paign, in 1844, George Lawrence, whose regi- 
ment was engaged, prepared to leave England ; 
but at his mother’s earnest entreaty to him to 
stay out his furlough, and finding he would be 
too late to take part in it, he gave up the idea, 
and so had the mournful privilege of closing 
the eyes of this beloved parent, who was taken 
to a better world on the 29th April, 1846, sur- 
rounded by her children. Mrs. Lawrence was 
a remarkable woman in every way; her whole 
soul was in her children. The noble band of 
five brothers, who rose to high rank and dis- 
tinction, ever testified while living, as do the 
three survivors now, that they owe everything 
they are to this devoted mother and to their 
eldest sister. She was the last surviving 


1835, Alexander, the eldest son, ministering to 


During his absence in England, great events 
had occurred in India. The Sikh army, which 
ever since Runjeet Singh’s death it was fore- 
seen would precipitate a conflict with British 
power, and to guard against an attack from 
which Lords Ellenborough and Hardinge had, 
with great sagacity. concentrated a large force 
between Delhi and Ferozepore, had suddenly, 
and without provocation crossed the Sutlej 


to itself the powers and position of the Praetorian 
bands of Imperial Rome, and the submission 
of the entire country of the Five Rivers. Lord 
Hardinge. in a spirit of wise and merciful for- 
bearance, left the kingdom its independence ; 
a fine was exacted from the vanquished to meet 
the expenses of the war, and the Jullundur 
Doab, a large territory between the Sutlej and 
the Beeas rivers, was annexed to ourdominions; 
while Cashmere was assigned to Gholaub 
Singh, Rajah of Jummo, in consideration of 
his paying a portion of the tribute the Lahore 
government was unable to meet. A corps of 
10,000 men was maintained at the capital till 
order was restored; but as the time over 
which this stipulation extended approached a 
close, it was clear that no progress whatever 
had been made in re-establishing order. The 
Vizier, or Prime Minister, Lall Singh, a para- 
mour of the Maharanee’s, was also convicted 
by a commission of officers of plotting against 
the peace of the country, in aiding Imaum-ood- 
deen in his attempt to dispossess Gholaub 
Singh of his territory of Cashmere, and, in 
consequence of his treachery, was deposed, and 
a new arrangement entered on. By this settle- 
ment, the provisions of which were to extend 
over the whole minority of the Maharajah Dhu- 
leep Singh, the administration of the kingdom 
was invested inthe hands of a councilof regency, 
consisting ot eight leading chiefs, under the 
control and guidance of the resident, who thus 
practically became the supreme ruler of the 
Punjaub. To provide for the maintenance of 
order, three moveable brigades were organized, 
and a force of 10,000 men was quartered near 
the capital, under the immediate orders of the 
resident. 

On his arrival at Calcutta, in October, 1846, 
George Lawrence proceeded to join his regi- 
ment, the 11th Cavalry, then quartered in the 
Jullundur Doab. A few days after his arrival 
he received a letter from Lord Hardinge, the 
Governor-General, stating his wish to recog- 


nise his services, and offering him the ap- 
pointment of boundary-settlement officer of 
the country between Bikaneer and Bhawulpore. 
This was followed up by another letter from 
his lordship, written a few days after the first, 
placing at his disposal an assistant political 
agency in the Punjaub,—a much-coveted ap- 
pointment, and which he in grateful terms 
accepted, as it placed him under the orders of 
his distinguished though junior brother, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, whom Lord Hardinge, with 


into British territory and encountered our | the wonderful discrimination that ever charac- 


troops'in a series of sanguinary battles. The 


terised his selections, had singled out, among 


ultimate result of the four great engagements |a host of clever men, as the most fitting to 
fought at Alewal and Sobraon, was the humi-| administer the affairs of the Punjaub. The 





liation of that’ proud army which had arrogated | district of Peshawur, over which he was now 
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placed, is eminently fertile, and has a capital 
of the same name, distant about twelve miles 
from the Khyber pass, and having a population 
of 50,000 souls. The province originally 
formed part of the Dooranee empire, but was 
annexed by Runjeet Singh, who, however, 
finding it a possession more troublesome than 
lucrative, suffered Afghan sirdars to rule over 
it, while he retained a nominal sovereignty, 
and exacted from the people a moderate tribute. 
The population of Peshawur, being Mahom- 
medans, bore the Sikh yoke with impatience. 
From 1835 to 1844, General Avitabile, one of 
Runjeet Singh’s able European officers, ruled 
the district ; he it was who so royally feasted 
Generals Pollock and Nott, and the chief 
officers of the army, on their return march 
through the Punjaub to India. This was the | 
province of which George Lawrence now as- | 
sumed the entire control,—civil, political, and | 
military—having under his orders some 10,000 
Sikh troops, while it was certainly one of the 
most important posts in all India, for Pesha- 
wur was then, and must ever be considered 
the key of Hindostan. He was most fortunate 
in his assistants, one of them being Lieutenant 
H. B. Lumsden (now major-general command- 
ing the Hyderabad subsidiary force), and in 
the latter part of 1847, he selected Lieutenant 
Bowie, of the Bengal Artillery, to act as his 
assistant, to superintend and organize the, 
artillery, and Captain Herbert the infantry. 

In the autumn of 1847 Major Lawrence—he 
had been included in the general brevet of the | 
ninth November of the previous year—at the 
head of about 2,000 of his troops, engaged 
end defeated on two occasions from 10,000 to 
12,000 hill-men of the tribes on the Swat 
border. On the confines of the Peshawur dis- 
trict lies the Eusofzye country, a district which 
has since been the scene of numerous little 
wars, having for their object the punishment 
of the freebooters who make their almost inac- 
cessible haunts the base of operations, whence 
they harry the peaceable lowlanders inhabiting 
the fertile valleys nestling at the feet of the vast 
range of mountains forming the natural barrier 
between India and Afghanistan. In this wild 
region, Captain Lawrence, with his Sikh levies, 
aided by Lumsden, conducted to a successful 
close a short campaign, capturing the large vil- 
lages of Baboozye and Pullee. It was at this 
period he received from the Governor-General 
the distinction of honorary aide-de-camp, and 


his lordship, in expressing his intention to | best remembrances to Mrs. Lawrence, and 
confer the honour, thus wrote of his brother to | believe me, ever yours very sincerely, 


Sir Henry Lawrence :— 
“ The major’s letter of the 19th April is one | 


|of the best letters I ever read. If I were not 
apprehensive of Sikh prejudices and national 
|jealousies, I would place him in Avitabile’s 
| position at Peshawur. I am sure you will do 
iright to give him as much power as you can 
| without offence to the Durbar. I am rejoiced 
that I appointed him, and persisted, notwith- 
| standing the objection to a triumvirate of 
Lawrences beyond the border. I feel confident 
that George Lawrence will do himself, you, 
and me credit.” 
| Such an expression of opinion from a man | 
like Lord Hardinge, distinguished equally as 
a statesman and soldier, must have been ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to the recipient. 

In March, 1848, both Sir Henry Lawrence | 
and Lord Hardinge left the country for Eng- 
land,—most unfortunately for the Sikhs, as they 
often told George, when a captive—the former | 
on account of the state of his health, and the 
latter on the conclusion of his term of office, 
and the arrival of his successor, Lord Dal- 
housie. Before quitting, the retiring Governor- 
General addressed to the subject of this || 
memoir the following letter, than which no- 
thing could be more eminently gratifying. 
Any man, indeed, might be proud of receiving 
such a testimony of regard and confidence 
from one of the greatest of Governor- 
Generals :— 


“ My pear Masor Lawrence,—lI cannot leave | 
India without assuring you of the interest I 
take in your success, and the satisfaction it | 
has given me to approve of all your acts in | 
every instance, since you have occupied the 
foremost post in the trans-Indus frontier,—in 
which prominent position the promptitude of 
your action and the soundness of your judg- 
ment have been most creditable to you and 
gratifying to me. Rely upon it, the occupation 
of the Punjaub in peace is so intimately con- 
nected with the vigorous retention of the 
Peshawur district up to the Khyber pass, that 
you cannot, in these pressing times of peace, be 
in a better position than in the command of 
8,000 Sikh troops. It keeps you in the eye of 
the authorities, both in India and in England, 
and as you are intrusted with the keys of the 
only vulnerable entrance into India, I advise 
you, notwithstanding the banishment, to exer- 
cise your patience, for your conduct and the 
importance of your post are both justly appre- 
ciated in the proper quarters. Pray make my 


(Signed) “ HARDINGE.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


Sparn is a deeply interesting country; whether | breathe the same air with itself. Hence the 
to the lover of chivalrous, warlike deeds, whom | persecutions of Torquemada,—hence the stone 
its very name thrills as with fire-places in the great ene of Seville, cae 
Py : so many wretched “ heretics” were burnt. 
penedthen dh oatpet rac hee. bern | And so the land grew more and more benighted 
On Fontarabian echoes borne ; 

| and intolerant—poorer and poorer, in spite of 
or the reader of romantic, humorous fiction, | the riches of a new world poured into it. In- 
before whom it summons the meagre figure of |dustry languished, commerce decayed, the 
a knight in rusty armour, riding among the | once-abundant plains became deserts for want 
cork trees of the Sierra Morena, attended by lof tillage ; the population diminished and de- 
his trusty squire—or to the student of history | generated, cities dwindled into towns, towns 
and old chronicles, to whom it recalls the days | into villages, villages into handfuls of squalid 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, the wars with the | huts. Breach of public faith caused the loss 
Moors, the expulsion of the Jews, the disco- | of public credit; the country earned a bad 
veries of Columbus. Further back, he con- name; and the modern representative of the 
templates the glorious times of those Moors, chivalrous cavalier whose honour was dearer 
under their caliphs, who allowed the Sephardim | to him than his life, was chiefly quoted for his 

to accumulate wealth, occupy high offices, | poverty and his pride. 
build synagogues, and cultivate learning; in| But there were descendants of those old 
somuch that there was not a Jewish family in | cavaliers, who burned to redeem their country’s 
their dominion without a copy of the law. | fame and free themselves from moral thraldom. 
Farther back still, he traces the entry of A hard task !—a hopeless one, thought the 
those Moors into Spain, at the summons of outer world of Europe. Even in the last few 
Count Julian, and their subjugation of the | years, books of travel have constantly shown 
Goths. Farther back yet, the religious strifes | up the decay of the old Spanish character. 
among those Goths, between Arian and Ca-! Bad, and weak, or despotic governments, in- 
tholic; each possessed of half a truth, and |testine commotions, continual insurrections, 
refusing to see the other half; reviling and | showed how the country could hardly become 
persecuting each other, all in the name of|worse before it grew better. Yet there were 
Christ. Farther, and yet farther back, he | great men who were resolved to right her or die. 
traces to the days of David and Solomon, | The missionary spirit which so powerfully 
when Jews were brought to Spain in Hiram’s |leads the English to sow beside all waters, 
merchant ships, and settled at Lucena and /drew benevolent agents to Spain within the 
Seville. ‘last twenty years, with a view to disseminate 
These Jews, say their chronicles, were all | the almost unknown word of God. Such men 
descended from two families of the house of |as Dr. James Thomson and Lieutenant Gray- 
David—hence they were all of the royal stock.'don were among them. George Borrow, as 
We know not how that may be, but certain it| agent of the Bible Society, rode through the 
is that the Sephardim, or Spanish Jews, have land, and left his mark on it. The labours of 
always taken high rank for intelligence and these zealous workers were cut short about 
nobility of character among their brethren. fifteen years ago, by express command of Queen 
The Moors had wisdom and liberality enough | Christina. The missionaries were cleared out 
to recognise these high qualities in them, and —the door barred and bolted behind them; 
themselves reaped deservedly the benefit of | the land was to enjoy its sabbaths. The Bible 

allowing them fair-play. There were no greater | ‘lay under ban. 

physicians, astronomers, or metaphysicians.| But the word of God is not bound. The 
The prime minister of Abderrahman the four gospels may be likened to the four living 
Second was a Jew. This toleration under-|creatures described by Ezekiel, that were 
mined the faith of neither. The Mussulmans| united and yet distinct, that went every one 
did not become Jews, nor the Jews become/of them straight forward, and that turned not 
followers of Mahomet. It was only the narrow | where they went. Where the Lord sends them, 
perversion of pure Christianity which could! there they go; they find very unexpected and 
not endure that a Jew or a Mahometan should | unlikely entrances. Christina, in the character 
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of daughter of the church and mother of her | dently well pleased to see him separated from 
people, might authoritatively say, “ You have |the others. Though such was the case, I re- 
no right to force on my children, who are | ceived him with joy, and felt myself moved 
already fed, bread which is unwholesome; | with much compassion for him when I knew 
which is poisoned.” But some of those chil- | his history, as it was told me by the gaoler. 
dren might say, “ Nay, but we are hungry,/On his part, he undertook the service with 
and the bread is wholesome and good; give it | pleasure, for near me his position was much 
us, for it is from heaven, and we need it.” We | improved in every respect. He enjoyed more 
now learn that there were such. | liberty, and he had the privilege of receiving 
There are few of our readers unlikely to | his old father from time to time in my cell. ... . 
know at least the name of Don Manuel Mata- | By degrees the respect which the unfortunate 
moros, a young officer in the Spanish artillery, | man had for me changed into a lively affection. 
who, becoming a convert to Protestantism, | Often he said to my mother, ‘Ah, madam, if 
and thus the object of suspicion, was sub- | the shutting up of the gaolers in this dungeon 
jected to a rigorous imprisonment, which, after | would have set your son at liberty, I would 
undermining his health and preparing him for | have done it long ago, as I easily could’... . 
an early grave, was only abridged owing to the | When I knew his character and his thoughts 
expostulations of the English. It is not the | better, I was convinced that, notwithstanding 
present writer’s purpose to trace the well- | his depraved and criminal life, he had still a 
known and pathetic narrative. An account of | heart capable of noble and generous feelings. 
his sufferings was published during his life. | “ .... One day, when I was beginning 
time, by Nisbet, somewhere about 1861-2.|my morning worship, he was preparing to quit 
Two of his fellow-sufferers for the faith were | my cell. I induced him to remain, and he sat 
Alhama and Trigo. There is a little book by |down beside me. I opened the Bible at the 
Matamoros himself, called “A Story of my |third chapter of St. John’s Gospel. During 
Prison Life,” and published by Edward Baines | the reading his face brightened with a happi- 
and Sons, Leeds, which ought to be in every |ness which increased every moment. When 
house—in every hand; its price is only one|I came to the 16th, 17th, and 18th verses, 
halfpenny. It will not take long to give a| which I read slowly and with emphasis, he 
sample of its contents; thus it begins :— |seemed to feel deeply. I seized my opportu- 
“Tn the first months of the third year of | nity, and read further, the eighth chapter of 
my imprisonment my health was much en-|the Epistle to the Romans, We fell upon our 
feebled. I was often scarcely able to take a} knees, and it was given me to pray with fer- 
few steps.in my chamber. This exercise had vour and confidence for the man who had 
now become impossible ; I felt, and my friends | already inspired me with so much ahection. 
agreed with me, that I had not long to live; ; When we rose the tears were running down 
and I rejoiced in the hope that I should soon|my companion’s face. I know not whether in 
be with my Saviour. The governor of the; my whole life I have had a happier moment | 
prison, impressed, no doubt, with the serious | than this, in which I saw his soul entering on 
nature of my illness, offered me the choice of the path of life eternal. I left him under this 
aman among the prisoners, who might per- | sweet impression, and afterwards asked him, 
form for me the duties of a servant. |‘ What he thought of this that we had read 
“I accepted the proposal. ‘Very well,’ | together,—this that God had spoken to us P’ 
said he, ‘and whom will you have?’ “Ah! Don Manuel,’ he answered, ‘if I had 
“« Send me,’ I answered, ‘the worst crimi- | known how to read, I should have learnt to 
nal of all.’ | understand all these things, and should never 
“There was in the prison a young man, | have been a criminal. It is very beautiful; I | 
against whom there had been a number of | shall never forget it. Ah! if I-only knew how 
charges, for only two of which he had been| to read I should not be so unhappy.’ 
condemned to thirty-five years of penal ser- “* Well, do you wish me to teach you? Do || 
vitude. He had been a chief of brigands, and | you want to begin now P’ I asked. ; 
was a man of savage energy and of intrepid} “‘ Yes, yes,’ he said, with an expression of 
courage, who had many times fought with | the most lively joy: and with his usual energy. 
police agents sent to capture him, and inevery |‘ Oh, yes! you are truly a father tome. Oh, 
such combat forced them to retreat. Such he | may God reward you!’” ; cae | 
had been, and was still, even in prison. Every Surely this beautiful little scene will remind | 
one suspected him—his fellow-prisoners, who | many of us that— | 
had often felt the effects of his brutal force, as “Stone walls do not a prison make, I 
well as the gaolers. Such was the man given Nor iron bars a cage.” '} 
me for my servant. The governor was evi-| .Matamoros completely subdued and con- 
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verted this once terrible man, by the power 
of the meekness and gentleness of Jesus Christ. 
‘he man’s whole character was changed; not 
only was he grateful and loving beyond de- 
scription to Don Manuel, but his love extended 
also to the other prisoners; he spoke of them 
all with deep interest; he knew their wants, 
and his greatest pleasure was to afford them 
some relief. An English traveller, who ob- 
tained permission to visit Matamoros in his cell, 
was struck with the demeanour of his servant, 
of whose antecedents he had heard something. 

“ How can you,” he inquired, “support the 
idea of passing thirty-five years in the galleys?” 

“ Oh, sir!” the poor fellow answered, “ what 
is thirty-five years in the galleys to a man 


city to city in the prosecution of his work. At 
the time of the persecution directed by Queen 
Christina, he withdrew from Spain to Gibraltar, 
—then, and since, the Christi Asylum of the 
Spanish Protestants. After many years of 
zealous labour, this venerable missionary was, 
on account of his increasing infirmities, allowed 
a small retiring pension by the Society. But, 
aroused by recent events, we learn with joy 
and admiration that, at the age of seventy-eight, 
he has again taken the field. 

Sefior Ruet, the Society’s agent at Gibraltar, 


Matamoros owed much in obtaining clear 





views of Christian truth. Many of the con- 


was likewise pastor of a small Spanish con- | 
gregation there. To him and to Vasquez, 


who had been condemned to an eternity of| verts in Andalusia corresponded with Ruet, as 
misery? Before I knew Don Manuel I only) the leading man in the movement. In almost 
thought of planning my escape, and would) prophetic anticipation of the events which 
have attempted it even at the risk of my life.| have recently opened Spain, numbers of con- 
But everything is now changed. I know that verted Spaniards were “biding their time” to 
Jesus Christ came to save sinners; that by | effect a rush of evangelism into Spain, directly 
His merits all my sins are pardoned; that my| the opportunity was presented.* It will add 
past life can never be a means of condemnation | very much to the interest of this little article 
to me, because Jesus is my intercessor. There-| if we abridge a few life-sketches of some of the 
fore I shall go to the galleys tranquil and happy, | workers in this movement, from the quarterly 
for I am assured of the salvation that Jesus! periodical referred to below. To begin with 
has purchased for me, and I rejoice that He | an English sympathizer :— 
has called me to quit my former life.” | Mr. Robert Clough, after residing in Spain 
This poor man left the cell of Matamoros for | some years, engaged in secular pursuits, was 
the galleys with tears, but was able to say, “ We! much impressed by Newman Hall’s “ Come to 
shall meet again in His presence, shall we not ?” | Jesus,” which was lent to him by an English 
“Yes,” said Matamoros; “let us befaithful un-| merchant in Bilboa. Returning to England, 
to death, and we shall wear the crown of life.” he resolved to devote himself to the studies 
And so they parted. Whether the poor suitable to fit him for a missionary course 





galley-slave yet tugs at his oar, or partakes of 


his country’s emancipation, or has gone to! 


meet his Saviour, we know not; but we know 
that Matamoros, after a brief enjoyment of 
liberty, has gone to his rest, full of faith, joy, 
and love. 

If this had been only a solitary instance of 
the work of God in Spain it would not be less 
precious in itself; but blessed be His grace, 
numbers of others have been gathered in. 

“ Various providential circumstances ” (says 
the editor of ‘ Times of Refreshing’) “led to the 
formation of a Society in Edinburgh (in 1854) 
ror the evangelization of the Spanish penin- | 
sula.”’ In the course of the next thirteen 
years’ operations, we are told that tens of 
thousands of Bibles, Testaments, and Portions 
were introduced into Spain by the Society. | 
Hundreds of Spaniards have voluntarily as- 
sisted in their distribution, and they have 
been the means of spreading gospel truth far 
and wide. Seiior Don José Vasquez, a Spanish 
convert, was the acting and superintending | 
agent of the Society in Andalusia. His station | 
was at Seville, from whence he travelled from | 








among the people with whom he so long had 
lived. This gentleman, better known to many 
by his adopted name of “ Sigma,” heard of the 
Spanish Evangelization Society, and offered 


himself to the committee as missionary to 
| Spain. After the most satisfactory testimo- 


nials to his character and fitness had been 
obtained, his valuable services were accepted. 
For five or six years Mr. Clough has been 
engaged in deeply interesting mission work in 
the Spanish peninsula, with the most encou- 
raging results. While the French Exposition 
was open he actively availed himself of the 
opportunities afforded of conversing with 
Spaniards and Portuguese, many of whom 
were of great position and influence, and offer- 
ing the word of God to their acceptance. 

Don Antonio Soler, a regularly ordained 
Spanish priest, who by slow and painful degrees 
learnt the truth as it is in Jesus, is one of the 
remarkable men of the time,—able, fearless, 


| and learned, possessed of rich natural endow- 


ments, and deeply versed in the gospel. He 
was born in Xativa, a city in Valencia, in the 
* “ Times of Refreshing.” 
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year 1834. His father being dead, an elder 
brother, who was a Capuchin friar, undertook 
his education, which was to fit him for the law. 
When little more than fifteen he foolishly sent 
a challenge to a young man who had injured 
him, the result of which was that both of them 
were scriously wounded. During his three 

weeks’ confinement to bed, Don Antonio began | 
to have serious thoughts of a future life, and 
read such religious books as were put into his 

hands. The result was, that he determined to | 
devote himself to the service of God. 

At the end of the vacation, therefore, he 
entered the Central Seminary of Valencia, and | 
studied there for eight years, receiving at the end | 
of the term the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

He now felt a strong desire to become a 
Carthusian; and arrangements for that step 
were made, when they were frustrated by a 
sudden illness. As he got well he found that 
his Carthusian fervour had cooled down, and 
he was willing to undertake the duties of a 
parish priest. When nominated parish priest 
of Balones, it was arranged that he should 
reside in the capital during the eight college 
months, and attend to his parochial duties 
during the other four months. 

The Archbishop of Valencia died, and his 
successor was opposed to the arrangement made 
by him, desiring Soler to abandon his studies, 
and go at once to the duties of his parish. 

As an exercise of the mind, he had been 
accustomed to engage with other young men 
in controversial classes, under direction of a 
professor. In these debates it is common for 
one to impugn an article of faith, and another 
to defend it. Soler entered so heartily into 
these discussions, and so frequently took the 
attacking side, that he obtained the nickname 
of “the Protestant.” 

From these, not altogether vain disputations, 
Soler was sent to fulfil the more practical 
duties of his parish. 

“ The first thing I proposed to myself,” sayy 
he, “was to discover the best means of being 
useful to my parishioners. Romanism has 
many writers who have treated on the subject, 
but I considered that they would be but guides 
in a too general sense, for it did not seem pos- 
sible to me that the comments of any man 
could comprehend the many diversities of 
moral infirmity as it exists in the human 
family. It therefore appeared to me, that with- 
out losing sight of theological knowledge, and 
with the assistance of prayer, the best method 
would be close observation, in order to under- 
stand the general infirmities of the flock, and 
the particular malady of each sheep; and then, 
with such remedies as the Church of Rome 
provides, to seek to effect the cure. Vain 








task! How could a cure be effected by a 
medicine which is worse than the disease P ”’ 

He found that his people confessed their 
sins, but their attempts at amendment were as 
short as the act of confession itself. In deep 
discouragement he continually sought the Lord 
in prayer, and at length thought that, as he 
had spent seventeen years in the study of 
classical authors, it was time he should acquaint 
himself with the Scriptures. He accordingly 
began Genesis, and, the very first day, was 
perplexed with the Romish interpretation of 
chapter 3, verse 15, which did not seem to him 
a natural one. When he came to the 20th of 
Exodus he found beyond question that the 
Romish Church had suppressed a command- 
ment and adulterated the decalogue. 


‘The morning mists had cleared away, 
But still the face of heaven was grey.” 


However, he went on in prayer and faith, with 
daily increasing conviction that the Church of 
Rome is not the Church of Christ; and when 
he had read the New Testament through there 
no longer remained a doubt on his mind. 

One of two things now seemed to him in- 
evitable; either to abandon the Church of 
Rome or ensure his own condemnation. Obey- 
ing the voice of the Lord who had called him, 
he unhesitatingly laid down all and followed 
Him,—gave up preferment, home, friends, 
country, and withdrew to Gibraltar in 1863. 
Here, after many struggles and privations, he 
became agent of the Evangelization Society, 
and pastor of the Presbyterian Church. He 
remained at Gibraltar about four years, preach- 
ing every Sabbath evening, sometimes to not 
more than twenty, at other times to as many 
as a hundred and fifty Spaniards. “ For 
divers of them came from far.” Every Thurs- 
day evening a meeting was held in the vestry, 
to which inquirers had free access. The fact 
of an ex-Catholic priest preaching a reformed 
Christianity induced many Spanish priests to 
come and hear him; some from a better feel- 
ing than curiosity. To each and all, explana- 
tion was frankly given; letters were exchanged, 
and formal protests sent in against the cor- 
ruptions of Rome. 

From this interesting work Don Antonio 
was withdrawn by illness, which induced him, 
on invitation, to spend three months in Edin- 
burgh. His health being recruited, it was 
arranged by the Society that he should accom- 
pany Mr. Clough to the Algerian sea-port 
town of Oran, where a promising field of mis- 
sionary labour awaited them. 

To increase his powers of usefulness, Mr. 
Clough walked the Edinburgh hospitals for 
three months, paying particular attention to 
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the treatment of ophthalmia and dysentery, 
and to the best method of dispensing medi- 
eines. As thousands of Spaniards reside in 
and around Oran, destitute of spiritual enlight- 
enment, they proposed to open a room for 
conducting public worship in the Spanish lan- 
| guage; and also designed to make tours from 

town to town during the winter, when travel- 

ling is easy, carrying a good supply of Bibles, 
| Testaments, and Portions, in various lan- 
| guages, and also some excellent dissolving 

views of Scriptural subjects. They reached 

Oran in the spring of 1868, and commenced 
| their missionary work, little knowing how soon 
| it would be transferred to Spain. 

Don Juan Cabrera, the son of virtuous 
parents, was born in the province of Valencia, 
and carefully educated by a friar selected for 
that purpose on account of his thorough 
knowledge of Latin. From an early age Don 
| Juan desired to be an ecclesiastic, but, strange 
| as it may seem, had no wish to resemble any 
of those in his own town. His aspirations 
were of an indefinite character. He was placed 
in one of the “pious schools” which are in 
good repute throughout the country, and the 
scholars of which are called “ Escolapios.” 
The friars of the order are the least fanatical 
of the Romish Church; nevertheless, Don 
Juan could not approve of all their ways. He 
admired the unaffected earnestness with which, 
besides their week-day instruction, they con- 
versed with their pupils on Sundays, and 
inculcated the duty of prayer. 

His parents at first objected to his taking 
the habit, as they preferred his being a parish 
priest. This wish, however, was overruled, 
and in October, 1852, he, being then only 
fifteen years of age, was admitted as a novice 
in the order of Pious Schools. During his 
novitiate he was shut up with the other novices, 
solely occupied in study and pious exercises. 
This he bore pretty well, and in the following 
year took the vows, which the Romish Church 
sanctions at that tender age, though in Spain 
a man is a minor till twenty-four, and not 
allowed to marry before twenty. All engage- 
ments are legally null during his minority. 

Cabrera was immediately transferred to 
another college, in a dirty, miserable little 
town, high up on the Sierras de Molina. The 
| place was notorious for its intense coldness, 
and the deep snow which falls there in winter 
covers the ground for nearly eight months in 
the year. As he pursued the enjoined studies, 
he found it impossible to believe without ques- 





longer felt, and which gradually became a 
torment. His companions were in the same 
state of mind; one of them went mad, and 
continued so eight years afterwards. 

Don Juan applied himself to pious books, 
and frequently mortified himself with the 
cilicio, an elastic belt covered with sharp 
points, that prick every time a deep breath is 
drawn; they all had to wear it, every Friday. 
In vain! his heart was dry, his soul dark, his 
eyes constantly full of tears of sorrow and 
desperation. Suddenly the words occurred to 
him, “My yoke is easy, and my burden 
light.” He knew they were in the Bible, and 
determined to read it. With some difficulty 
he obtained a copy from the college library. 
As he read it the scales fell off his eyes. But 
he dared not say so. He maintained a calm 
exterior, but it concealed a troubled spirit. In 
1857 he was sent as professor to the College 
of Gandia, where his superiors being every 
way satisfied with him, he was sent to form 
and direct a new school of the order at Va- 
ilencia. The inhabitants of Gandia petitioned 
for his return, and he was recalled. 

He had now two parts to play, as professor 
and as clergyman. In the first, all was zeal, 
honour, and praise. In the second was un- 
happiness and dissimulation. He had found 
monastic life very different from what it is 
represented to outsiders ; the superiors making 
use of their authority to enforce, and the 
members being compelled by their vow of 
obedience to obey the most ridiculous caprices 
in the name of God. Notwithstanding his 
increasing perception of the corruptions of 
the system, he was ordained sub-deacon at the 
age of twenty-one, deacon and presbyter at 





twenty-three. He tried in vain to postpone 
it; his plea was not admitted. He lifted up 
his heart to God in an agony of prayer, and 
cried, “Into Thy hands, O Lord, do I com- 
mend myself. Show me clearly what I must 
do to serve Thee aright, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake.” 

He endeavoured to avoid every clerical office 
he could, never sitting in the confessional, nor 
preaching publicly in the pulpit. About that 
time the imprisonment of Matamoros and 
Alhama made much noise throughout the 
peninsula. Cabrera’s soul was stirred with 
sympathy for them. These, Protestants? 
What a contrast to their persecutors! He 
felt that he wanted to be a Protestant too, 
and began to read about the Reformed 
Church. 





tioning all the traditions and formulas of the | 
Church. His faith began rapidly to disappear, | 
yet he was obliged to manifest outwardly a| 
fervour in religious preaching which he no} 





One day an unexpected occurrence cleared 
up his doubts and difficulties about that so 
much reviled Protestantism. He observed 
one of his pupils reading what appeared from 
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its cover not to be a school-book. He took it 
from the boy, and found it was a “ Catechism 
for Children,” published by the New York 
Religious Tract Society. He learnt that the 
boy’s father had received it from some foreign 
sailors, and, seeing it was for children, had 
given it to his son. Don Juan found this book 
precisely what he wanted: its doctrines fully 
accorded with Scripture, and were exactly 
those he believed. 

He resolved to leave the country as quickly 
as possible. With a licence to travel and a small 
sum of money he made his way to Gibraltar 
in August, 1863. He wore secular clothing, 
and concealed his shaven head with a wig. 

He found the exiles from Spain at Gibraltar 
were about to hold a farewell service on the 
eve of their departure to different countries. 
He went to the service to judge of it for him- 
self, and to look on the men who were banished 
for their faith. The scene made a profound 
impression on him. His eyes were filled with 
tears; he knelt down and secretly thanked 
God for bringing him out of bondage, and 
besought his guidance thenceforth. 

The only exiles who remained were Alhama 
and Hernandez. With these Cabrera made 
acquaintance, and they cordially gave him the 
right hand of fellowship. After many hard- 
ships and privations, which often sent him 
hungry to bed, he obtained employment as a 
teacher of his own language, and ‘also as a 
translator of various English books into 
Spanish. He married an amiable young 
Spanish Protestant lady, who has proved an 
excellent wife, became the pastor of the Spanish 
Reformed Church, and a highly vaiued helper 
in the work of evangelization. He became the 
father of two engaging little girls, and found 
himself a happy man. 

Does our narrative end with this little 
romance? Pardon me! I think the romance 
is only beginning! When the almost blood- 
less revolution of Spain occurred last Sep- 
tember, the news spread far and wide. Don 
Antonio, then at Oran, was much agitated by it, 
and felt impelled to return to his native land. 

“For years,” said he, “I have prayed for 
the deliverance of my beloved country from 
the power of the Church of Rome; and now 
she is free, the news seems almost too good to 
be true. I cannot realize it till I see it with 
my own eyes!” 

In like manner Senores Cabrera, Alhama, 
and Hernandez no sooner heard the glad news, 
than they were in haste to leave Gibraltar and 
re-enter Spain. Cabrera and Hernandez crossed 
the bay the very next day to Algeciras, and 
landed there on free Spanish ground, after an 
exile of five years on pain of imprisonment. 





Hardly had they landed, when they learnt that 
General Prim himself was expected in half an 
hour; and indeed the smoke of his steamer 
rounding the point was just appearing. This 
was truly opportune, and a mark of provi- 
dential favour. They had an interview with 
the General shortly after he landed, and ob- 
tained as reassuring a statement as they could 
desire, concerning liberty of conscience and 
worship. In conclusion, he said, “You are 
free to enter Spain, and go wherever you like, 
with your Bibles under your arms.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Clough followed Don Antonio 
as soon as they could, and arriving at Seville 
after a tedious and fatiguing journey on No- 
vember 15th, they found Don Antonio already 
at work, and about to preach to an attentive 
congregation that evening. Cabrera had 
already been in Seville, where he was heartily 
received by all’professing Christians. Through 
his exertions a Protestant meeting had taken 
place, and a congregation was formed. So 
great was the popularity of Soler and Cabrera 
in the city, that walking with them through 
the streets was a matter of difficulty, from the 
number of persons who pressed forward to 
salute, embrace, and converse with them. 

The services took place in the house of a 
friend, where Don Antonio Soler preached to 
a congregation filling two good-sized rooms. 
The devout behaviour of all present was very 
pleasing. The hymns were very sweetly sung 
by a number of girls, some of the congregation 
heartily joining them. Don Antonio gave an 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer; and after the 
service about fifty persons shook hands with 
him and thanked him. 


The British residents contemplated building 


a church in Seville for British subjects. There 
is every prospect of its being erected this year. 
An evening school and Bible class for adults, 
and a day school for children, were immediately 
undertaken by Mr. Clough and Don Antonio. 
Good old Don José Vasquez reappeared in the 
field. He and Mr. Clough went to look at a 
large room, 100 feet long, in a suppressed 
convent, with the, purpose of hiring it for 
public worship, They engaged another room 
in the same building, and decided to open it 
on Christmas day, when the first Protestant 
baptism should take place. A few days after, 
a marriage was to be celebrated. 

“We find public opinion,” writes ‘ Sigma,’ 
“decidedly in favour of Protestantism, and 
believe that, instead of working as if we were 
ashamed of what we were doing, it is best to 
take a bold stand.” 

Meanwhile, the Christians of Cadiz were 
eager to have Don Antonio among them, and 
he was purposing to visit them for a few days. 
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He and Mr. Clough were quite hoarse every 
night, after their continual talking. When 
Don Antonio reached Cadiz, he found that ten 
men had met for several Sabbaths to pray; 
but during his short stay the number increased 
to seventy. Other cities were urgent for his 
presence. He could have distributed many 
Bibles and Tracts, but the entire supply was 
exhausted before he left Seville. He had only 
his own Bible with him. When he first re- 
turned to Spain, the railway clerks had been 
importunate for copies; and when he said he 
had none, they cried, with some show of 
temper, “That's theway! Now we may have 
them, you’ve got none for us!” 

Tt is gratifying to know that our British 
and Foreign Bible Society sent over its whole 
Spanish stock directly access was afforded, and 
immediately set their presses to work for fresh 
supplies. They have now, in faith, undertaken 
to print a million copies of Gospels just at the 
time that a hesitating request for so enormous 
a supply was being sent to them. 

While things looked thus encouragingly in 
Andalusia, Cabrera left Seville to answer the 
call for him at Madrid. He was solicited to 
become permanent preacher in the Grand 
Salon there, a beautiful room capable of accom- 
modating between five and six hundred per- 
sons. On the 20thof November he was joined 
by Mr. Clough; and they had several im- 
portant interviews with fellow-believers. The 
following Monday a large procession marched to 
one of the cabinet ministers, carrying a petition 
for liberty of public worship, signed by 13,000 
residents. Don Juan Cabrera was the first 
Protestant minister who had publicly preached 
in Spain, and the Madrilenos were the more 
anxious to secure his services. 

We have hitherto lost sight of Sefior Ruet, who 
was mentioned near the beginning of this sketch 
| as preaching the gospel with great acceptance 
| in Gibraltar; he, too, has found his way to 





where thirty or forty more persons may be 
crowded in. Opposite to the door of the prin- 
cipal room or chapel, is a small recess, which 
has been closed in by boarding, making it 
answer for both pulpit and vestry. Above the 
pulpit was a small black cross without a cru- 
cifix ; otherwise there was no sign of a religious 
character. 

“T had been told, that at the morning ser- 
vice, on this the second Sunday, the concourse 
had been so great that many persons had been 
sent back from sheer impossibilty of gaining 
an entrance. I therefore repaired to the spot 
early, secured a convenient place, and thus had 
leisure to survey the congregation as it came 
in. It consisted chiefly of decently-dressed, 
well-behaved persons, about a score of English 
and Americans, some Germans, but the greater 
number Spaniards. At about four o’clock the 
minister came in, and disappeared behind his 
recess; the room and ante-room were now 
filled, and people in the latter stood up on 
their seats so as to look over the heads of the 
rest. The day was warm; every breath of 
air was shut out; the heat and closeness were 
trying. 

“ Presently the officiating clergyman, Senor 
Ruet, stood up in the pulpit, having put on his 
Geneva gown and a white collar with lappets. 
He was a man of a pleasant, not commanding 
presence, with smooth, fine, fair hair, an open 
countenance broad about the temples, light 
eyes, and red whiskers. I fancied his accent, 
though correct and distinct, not genuine 
Castilian. He is, as I afterwards learnt, a 
Catalan. 

“The service lasted about an hour, and was 
of the very simplest Low Church description. 
A handbill with fifteen hymns was distributed, 
and singing and praying alternated rather 





more frequently than at an Anglican church. 
There was a good organ stowed away some- 


| where, heard but not seen. The singers were 


| Madrid. We will wind up with an account of | men. 


the impression he made there on an outsider— 
the Times’ correspondent. Hitherto we have 
quoted the experiences of the men themselves, 
chiefly in their own words; now we abridge 
those of the special correspondent. The date 
of his letter is February 1. 

“T attended yesterday the afternoon service 





“The minister began by reading the Com- 
mandments; then the Confession; then a 
hymn. Then he read out of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, the raising of Lazarus. There was another 
hymn; then a few of the evening prayers; 
finally, another hymn, ushering in a sermon. 
The sermon took up fully half the service 


of what is emphatically called ‘the Protestant time. The style of the preacher was nothing 


ment on the drawing-room floor of a private 
house in the Plazuela de Santa Catalina. . . 
It consists of a room fitted with settees, covered 

with crimson moreen, capable of accommo- 
dating about eighty persons, to which you enter | 
through an ante-chamber also furnished with 
seats, but separated by an arched partition, 


Temple’ in Madrid. It is held in an apart- | 





It was like the best kind of 
I have little doubt M. 


new to me. 
Capuchin preaching. 


.| Ruet has been a priest or a monk; at all 


events, his preaching belongs to that school. 
He had no manuscript before him, yet he did 
not, I am sure, speak extempore. There 


_were the fluency, accuracy, and vehemence 


so common among Catholic preachers when 
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they deliver their Lent Sermons carefully 
learnt by heart. 

“M. Ruet addressed his audiences as 
‘senores, not ‘brethren,’ and referred to 
them as the noble asamblea. He took his text 
out of the chapter he had just been reading, 
and amplified that narrative of the raising of 
Lazarus, which is both so touching and so 
startling in the original version. He con- 


| trasted the joyous consciousness of life with 


people began to crowd the room in which wor- 
ship was held as early as half-past ten o’clock 
in the morning, and by eleven there was not 
standing room. 

The initiative in this movement has doubt- 
less been owing to Great Britain, but the 
Spaniards themselves are striving to give their 
reformation a national name and character, 
and to construct a free Spanish Evangelical 





Church. Maintainers of the old order of things 


| the loathsome gloom of the'grave; he described | have been anxious to assert that the common 


the human being as it issued out of the | people would rise with indignation against any 
Creator’s hands, endowed with upward in- | attempt to admit new lights; but the common 
stincts, but weighed down by the flesh, teem-| people have proved wondrously tolerant, and 
ing with the seeds of evil perpetually striving | new converts are daily enlisted from among 
against the germs of good, the former gaining them. Some blasphemous utterances lately 
upon the latter at every stage of growth and | made in the Cortes, to the great disgust of 
development. He exalted the faith of Martha, | almost all decent people, caused the priests to 
the might of the word by which the boundaries | invite their flocks to a funcion, or service of 
of the grave were burst asunder, and the work | atonement; anda notice in the papers led some 
of the worm stopped on the fourth day’s decay | of the public to infer that a funcion was also 
by Him who was the Resurrection and the | going tu be held in the Evangelical chapel in 
Life; then, turning to the audience, he told | Madrid,which accordingly was thronged. “The 
them that there was in the bosom of each of| very windows over the doors were darkened by 
them a dead Lazarus, a corpse offensive with | clusters of lookerson, while in the aisles, besides 


far mére than four days’ decay—their con-|the thousands who could be accommodated | 


science, dead and rotten, and incapable of | with seats, several hundseds pressed in, filling 
receiving new life, except at the bidding of the | the place almost to suffocation. Upon the first 
same powerful voice which had bidden Lazarus | hymn being sung, and the creed and com- 


come forth. 

“The transitions in the sermon were easy, 
rapid, and natural; the subject lent itself to 
the most pleasing variety. There was nothing 
sectarian about it. It was pure, gospel preach- 
ing. Upon the service being over, I 
was introduced to a gentleman who is at the 
head of the movement, and who officiates alter- 
nately with M. Ruet. He confirmed my im- 
pression that the attempt to call a congrega- 
tion together for congregational worship was 
made at their own peril. They had already 
received frequent anonymous hints of the ill- 
will of the priestly party. They had been men- 
aced with assassination—Let us hope that 
threatened men may live long!”’* 

Whereunto will this grow? Already a 
small company of priests are obedient unto 
the faith. And the common people hear them 
gladly. The religious shows at Seville during 
the holy week are said to have begun to be 
out of date; no one knows whether they will 
appear next year. The lower orders showed 
little animation ; the more educated were heard 
to complain that “they did no good in the 
world.” In this city, hitherto the stronghold 
of Catholicism, the Protestant service on the 
evening of Good Friday numbered no less than 
five hundred, and there were a hundred and 
fifty communicants. On Easter Sunday the 

* Times, February 5, 1869. 


mandments being read, according to custom, 
one of the pastors, S2iior Currasco, arose amidst 
the most profound silence, and begged to un- 
deceive the assembly with respect to that day 
being appointed by Protestants for a day of 
atonement. Theirs was a pure worship, free 
from mystery and ceremony; their faith did 
not admit of any atonement but that of the 
great Saviour of all, every one having enough 
to do to pray for forgiveness of his own trans- 
gressions. Thirdly, whatever had been spoken 
in the Cortes in contempt and defiance of the 
truth would fall to the ground; whatever was 
true would be sure to assert its ascendency. 
These words, spoken with calm dignity and 
earnestness, had a profound effect on the con- 
gregation, some of whom audibly muttered 
‘ Muy bien’ (very good), and the service pro- 
ceeded with devotion, closing with a sermon 
on the divinity of Christ.” 

While levelling the ground for a new square 
in Madrid, the labourers have hit on the ves- 
tiges of the old place where heretics were burnt. 
Layers of black dust, bones, and other relics, 
have turned up at every stroke of the spade, 
and the whole scroll of the dark record has 
been unrolled before the people. The impres- 
sion made has been profound, and let us hope 
salutary. The Times warns us off from rash 
meddling; but let us at least aid the Spaniards 








with our sympathy and our prayers. 
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HOW THE NEW HOUSE CAME HOME. 


A PAPER FOR WORKING MEN. 


Your resources, fellow-countrymen of “ merrie | 


other nation. But all that your country does which he is conscious, of that within him 
for: you will be in vain unless you do some- which can, humanly speaking, secure its fulfil- 
thing for yourselves. Why shouldn’t you? ment; to wit, the prospect of raising a home, 
The hindrances in the way of self-improve-' and the humble landlord with it, in the scale 
ment of your lot, which may lie in the way of of social architecture. A conviction of the 
others less favourably circumstanced, need not approaching dignity of a living freeholder 
obstruct yours. The widow and the worn-out dawns upon his ingenuous features, like the 
man live in their almshouse, children in their Morning’s blushes which betray the Daylight 
parents’ house, paupers in a poor-house, luna-| that she is expecting shortly. He detects 
tics in a madhouse, vagrants in no house; himself resolving now and then for whom he 
but a healthy man with a trade or calling in| shall vote when he gets the franchise, and 
his hands should be too manly to spend all! gently smiles at the thought of “ counting his 
his life in any house except his own. A very | chickens before they were hatched;” only he 
little foresight—a few years of habitual fru- is sure his hopes won’t be addled—not they,— 
gality—here and there a tiny dash of self-| the faithful old hen that is sitting at home 
sacrifice, and a steady, persevering laying by| will take care of that. “She warn’t none o’ 

in some such society as the “ Accidental Death! yer tattlers and brawlers, always a moultin’ 

Insurance Office,” where the temptation to| her own feathers, or rufflin’ other people’s— 

touch the guarantee which is to insure health! not she—she never cackled, except such times 

or life against the contingencies which might | as may be a fresh egg was added to the nest,” 





more direct deposits in the building society is | to it. 

precluded—thus putting your savings, sacred| I was behind the man’s heels as he strolled 
to the comfort and respectability of the future, | leisurely home at tea-time, for his work had 
for a time at least out of your reach; at length| been heavy that day, and would have been 
the happy result is achieved. And once in| heavier, but for the massive resolution which 
possession of a home in your own house, the! counterpoised it. A shopmate, as they pass 
years employed in its attainment will seem,|a tap, invites him to a glass of good fellow- 








the love” that is treasured up there. jhe wanted, he felt so exhausted; so he 

While other men during the same period of | paused opposite the “Fox and Goose,” thinking 
improvident foolhardiness have been swallow- “if so be the tapster inside, and himself out, 
ing their prospective houses piecemeal—and were a goin’ to fulfil the signboard?” and he 
here and there a dry brick seems to stick in| for one was half inclined to do it, and may be 
their throats and choke them; andthe sudden! would have done it, and surrendered, but for 
cutting off of the tippler passes round a cup of | remembering at that moment the bairns that 
sorrow to his bereaved household, which they would be waiting their tea, and their mother 
must drain to its bitterest dregs;—the stout- | that never drank their health even out of the 
hearted, prudent mechanic grows in relative | teapot, unless he was by to return thanks for 
wealth and health to enjoy it. His habits ‘the honour she had done them, unaccustomed 
insure his life as well as his premium—he|as they were to public speaking, or beer-shop 
has even a better policy than any office can | speaking either—so he resisted, and went on; 
grant him—in the Christian policy of “a peace-|and as he went his mental arithmetic added 
able and quiet life in all godliness and honesty.” | the price of the glass, which he would have 
Avoiding, by the grace of God, the manifold | spent, to the sum-total of that day’s earnings, 
and fearful evils of inebriety, and securing!on the principle that “a penny saved is a 
the opposite blessings of provident soberness, | penny got,” and he reckoned himself a better 
the negative and positive lines cf the electric)/ man by threepence, and a wiser one by ten 
influence of heavenly virtue form their circuit | times the money. It paid his week’s assur- 
round his daily life, which at once protect him | ance within a penny, and many a week’s pay- 
from the distractions of earthly contact, and| ment was saved in the same way, till the man 











imperil the power to continue and mature the| and the event fairly justified some allusion | 


like Jacob’s courtship, “but as a few days for| ship, and somehow it seemed just the thing || 


I think I see the man, whose eye is dilating 
England,” are not so easily to be had in any with the pride of a domestic prophecy, of 
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keep him in commvnion with the skies. | wondered how he managed to do without 
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the drink; but as weeks, and months, and | and chaff with the man, now chaffed against 
even years had rolled on, he learned to wonder | him-—“ hoped as he’d ask ’em to the house- 
how he managed to do with the drink, he did | warmin’ ’”’—thought, “if he could cope with the 
so much better without it. cost on it, that stone copin’ for the winders 

It became his hobby, he called it his “ fad,” | wer’ more genteel-like, it doant sile the clothes 
to take down his share book, see how his in- | hungoutto dry”; inquired “who washis archey- 
vestments stood, and tell up the lengthening | tect? whether he thought of furnishin’ the 
score cf his payments that used to be chalked | buildin’, or meant_insurin’ of the tenemint, and 
against him, in the future tense, at the back of | above all, if ther were to be ever a back door 
the tap-room door; but now they were no lon- | to let the smoke out.” Against all such-like 
ger entered in other folks’ books, but in one of ! pleasantries, Catherine bore up manfully, and 
his own, and all on the credit side, morally as | mother affirmed—*“ hegid ’em as good as they 
well as financially; and that little pay book | sent, leastways nothin’ worse the wastrells.” 
grew to be his civil thermometer—his self- | Still against sneer and snarl, and diet and 
respect rose with its entries, and was daily | drink, and chaff, which was nothing but chaff 
getting up nearer and nearer still, to the | to the intelligent workman, he kept his own, 
degree marked “ set fair.” Old cup-mates who | and held on his way. The more he saved, the 
used to jeer at his poverty, now complimented | faster it accumulated—interest upon interest, 
him by asking loans of cash, which he modestly | the frugal usury grew apace, like a snow-ball, 








ignored. His wife and little ones were neatly only not so cold, until he was within thirty | 


clothed, as decent well-to-do people should be, pounds of his required amount. 

who were looking forward to occupy a house| But who can insure his living even an hour ? 
of their own. Their fare was coarse and scant | a disastrous blow at his work smote down the 
at times, and the scantiness made it dainty, | poor mechanic, who spoke no more. He was 
and it was over scant just now and then, for | not wholly insensible, though speechless and 
that half a crown a week paid into the building | incapable of motion, but, as he languished a 
society that was to build their house practi- | week dying, he was at least spared the final 
cally doubled their present rent, and the five | pang of leaving his little ones in abject penury. 
shillings’ weekly margin over the cost of neces- |'There were the savings, and they were some- 
saries was not always easily come by, but they | thing. But how was the widow to meet her 
didn’t mind it. They knew the rent was weekly payments tothe Building Society, now 
doubled only for thirteen years, to make it | the poor husband and his wages were both no 
none at all for the rest of their lives. So on more? 


they roughed it, and they smoothed it by; “Be the new house gone wi’ feyther?” 
what lay before them, as there was nothing | plaintively asked one of the children. 
else for it, and wrought, and saved, and “We said how it would be,” cried those who 


pinched heartily together; only the younger | had envied the man; “what’s to come o’ the 
bairns now and then asked, with a natural house buildin’ now ?” 
pathos of unconscicus waggery, “when the) “She'll sell the share at what it ’ll fetch,” 
new house was coming home?” and mother | one answered. 
used to nod and smile significantly, intimating | ‘“ An’ live on the loss,” said another. 
with the gracious affability of a person who “ Or build with the money so far as it goes,” 
was to be her own landlady by and by, “that chimed in others; “and rise a mortgage for 
the house was abuildin’ as fast as could be, | the rest on it.” 
and they'd see it one of these days:” and the! “And swally up the lot in law chargins 
children thought, “ it ’ud be a big ’un, ’twas so and stampins,” said a fourth; and they all 
long in hand—as big as achurch, only none of | agreed “as her could do nowt wi’ sich a tene- 
the gloomy graves lyin’ about it.” mint, an’ she had it.” So the building scheme 
Their improvident neighbours, it is true, | was unanimously held to have failed, and the 
langhed at their stuck-up pride and folly, | neighbours congratulated themselves that 
insinuating “ they did as they liked with their | “they hadn’t wasted their earnins that way.” 
money — they would’nt trust it with who} But not so fast, good folks, not so fast; 
knows who—not they—they’d spend it them- | hold hard a bit. There may be some other 
selves, they would, and know what’s come of | way of dealing with the difficulty of keeping 
it.” (They should have said, “what’s gone|the building share alive, which has not yet 
with it.”) <A few neighbours, possessed of | occurred to any of you, and a far better alter- 
common sense, like the man’s own, applauded | native than any of you wiseacres have sug- 
his efforts—held up his hands, and his heart | gested. Why should you prophesy evil for the 
too, against the thriftless gainsayers. Others, | poor widow? Wait awhile; or, asthe widow 
who in former days used to drink and smoke, | put it, “ bide a bit, something will turn up.” 
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In the meantime she rises bravely to the 
double parental charge which her widowhood 
has entailed on her. Tied up into a clean, 
high-starched cotton handkerchief, stiff as her 
maternal resolution, and printed as if in 
symbol of her pious trust, with the picture 
of Elisha, and the widow’s cruse of oil, she 
has gathered her late good man’s little bundle 
of papers. “ She’s no scholar, mores the pity, 
and canna read the dockimints hersen’, but 
there’s a friend o’ she’s as is a scholar, bein’ 
as she’d often ta’en money, in odd sums at a 
time, to pay in for her husband to her friend 
as is a scholar, and somehow he always made 
it come right between her and her old man, 
such times as she brote back the receipt book. 
Whereby her husband as was used for to tie 
up the book, and lock him up in the little tin 
box kep’ under the bed, and always said then 
and there very good. Whereby she thought 
she could na do better nor take back to her 
friend as is a scholar, the last paper of this 
kind he gave her.” Mother further deposed, 
taking counsel with the children, between 
whom and herself there existed great unani- 
mity of opinion, that she knew the said paper 
“all along o’ the wood cut at the top on it.” 
The woodcut represented a collier lying black 
as the coal that killed him, dead by the side of 
a pit shaft, and an elderly gentleman, puffing 
with emotion and fat, his redhot face running 
alike with molten perspiration and scalding 
tears, hard to say which of the two was the 
warmer, he, the twenty-stone philanthropist, 
was whispering between his panted breathings 
in the ears of the collier’s widow, something 
obviously on the subject of insurance. Well, the 
poor widow went to her friend as was a 
scholar, and up and told him how her good 
man was dead, adding, par parenthése, “ As 
he was a good man as ever was, her John,— 
and how he’d set his heart on buildin’ a home 
for the children,—poor fatherless creturs,” 
said she. And the thought of them, at the 
moment, seemed to multiply his loss in the 
ratio of their bereavement, as well as her own, 
so heavily, that it was too much for her all at 
once, and she begged “he wouldn’t mind her 
cryin’ a bit before him, bein’ no scholar, and 
thereby couldn’t help it. But John did wish 
to put the house up, and for her part, she’d 
rather do it than not—if the gen’elman didn’t 
mind—for a sort o’ famaly monumint like, in 
honor o’ poor John. She thought as it ’ud 
please him, and she’d always done her best 
that way for him, ‘live or dead; but how 
could a widder woman raise the wind? she 
could as soon amost raise the dead. May- 
hap as he was a scholar, bein’ so bold, he’d 
be that good to her just to look at John’s 


papers, and tell her what he thought on 
’em.” 

So her friend that was a scholar looked at 
them, and singling out from the list John’s 
last receipt for premium, told her in a word,— 
“Yes, ma’am, John’s claim upon this office is 
for a hundred pounds !”’ 

The widow didn’t faint, but her sudden joy 
so overpowered her sense of matronly decorum, 
that, clasping the office clerk round the neck, 
she exclaimed, “I knowed you was a scholar, 
and you bin a gen’elman too,” and kissed him. 
“ Yes, ma’am,” repeated the disconcerted 
clerk, gently disengaging himself, “that'll do, 
ma’am, it’s Table No. 3, one hundred pounds.” 

The money was paid, the house built, and a 
little shop stocked to start a business for the 
family. John’s provision by the Accidental 
Death Company enabled his widow to com- 
plete her payments to the building society. 

Don’t imagine an Accidental Death Com- 
pany to be a far-fetched, almost romantic 
scheme of insurance against “ Gorgons, furies, 
and chimeras dire,” to make other insurances 
doubly sure by insuring against contingencies 
which would intercept their maturation, but 
which you reckon too remote to be worth pro- 
viding against. Is there any great improba- 
bility in untoward things happening to you, 
as they do to others ? * 

One accident may ruin the family that de- 
pended on the man to whom it happened, but 
the payment for the insurance that would 
arrest the mischief would be scarcely felt by 
a day-labourer. All men are liable to some 
accidents; some are exposed to many; few, if 


* Did you ever sprain an ankle ? break a leg ? 
dislocate an arm? wrench your back? tumble off a 
coach ? slip on a kerb ? get a kick ? fracture a knee- 
cap! fall off a horse? or run against a cart, a post, 
ora stone-wall? Never! Then if you never did, 
the mathematics of chance are all the more against 
the probability that you never will. You will get 
your share of these mishaps all in good time. Cases 
that are said to be accidental in men’s lives, are fre- 
quent enough to be rather called incidental to them. 
In only two of the London hospitals in the year 1851, 
nearly 20,000 such casualties were under treatment. 
They are extensive in number enough, and expensive 
enough, to warrant the rule of making the insurance 
against them a sort of rent-charge, or trade-charge, 
to indemnify their victims for their loss in time, or 
in employment, or in medical attendance, or in life. 
Why should merchant or mariner insure his ship, 
and not insure himself? Nay, I have heard of farmers 
who have had their cattle in insurance offices from 
one horned generation to another, who never dreamt 
of paying the same compliment to themselves, or 
their families. 
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any, are exposed to none. An office, therefore, 
which insures against the expense and loss 


| and her orphans, since they entered upon their 
|other house, which henceforth was not ano- 


attending accidents of all kinds, at a scale of ther’s, but their own, and saw them continuing 


premium accessible to the means of all, and 


_ proportionably to the risks of all, is calculated, 





socially, as well as arithmetically, to render 
most important and otherwise unattainable 


| benefits to all. 


N.B. If any one dropped in upon mother 


| the frugal habits which their father’s life and 
example had bequeathed them, and the promise 
| of health, happiness, and thrift which obviously 
| lies before them, most of us would be tempted 
| to try and get up another edition of this story of 
‘the House coming home. J. B. OWEN. 








THE FLETCHER FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XIX.—LIFE IN BRERETON SQUARE, 


Heten’s situation as companion to Mrs. Fea- 


therstone was by no means a sinecure; she) 
was made to feel what it was to have every 


minute of her time under the control of another. 
And Mrs. Featherstone was very exacting. 
She had lived so long for herself alone, that 
she thought of nothing else. Her own ail- 
ments, which had been trifling to begin with, 
absorbed such an amount of thought and atten- 
tion, that really they had grown into quite 
respectable complaints; she certainly did, as 
some one laughingly remarked of her one day, 
“make a little go a long way;” and a very 


long way indeed it did go with Mrs. Feather- | 


stone. 
To minister to her nervous fancies, to be at 
the beck and call of her innumerable whims 


| and wants, this was Helen’s daily duty. She 
| had to be almost constantly on the move for 
something or other; and the worst of it was, 
| that when she was at rest, Mrs. Featherstone 


| durance. 
| hope she had entertained of being able to add 


quite objected to her being employed, unless it 
were in reading; the constant click, click of a 
needle, she declared, irritated her beyond en- 
So Helen was disappointed of the 


to her salary by fancy work, such as she had 
done at Enderby. But Helen strove to take 
patiently and quietly the trials of her lot; and 
she never failed in the gentle and soothing 
answer to the irritable and oftentimes down- 
right angry remarks of her mistress. 

Banks watched her with jealous eyes; she 
would dearly have liked to discover some 
failure in duty, something done or undone 


contrary to Mrs. Featherstone’s wish ; but as | 


yet Helen had given no occasion for fault- 
finding. And Banks might well feel her 
power slipping away from under her, for her 


attendance on her mistress was growing less | 


and less, and seemed likely to cease altogether. 


And it was scarcely to be wondered that Mrs. | 


| Featherstone should prefer the soft touch of 
|Helen’s hand, and her quiet, gentle move- 
| ments, to her maid’s harsh tone and quick, un- 
certain ways. 

But amidst so many drawbacks there was 
still much to give pleasure, and first and fore- 
most were her walks. There were stated 
times for these, and Helen soon learned to 
look forward to them as the pleasantest part 
of the day. Then—perhaps it ought to have 
come first, but we cannot say that it did— 
there was the devoted affection of her little 
maid, Susie. The girl was proud of having 
| the entire care of Helen’s rooms, and she was 
|amply rewarded for any amount of toil by a 
kind word and smile from Helen when she met 
‘her after both their day’s work was over. She 
always gave Susie a few minutes every even- 
ing, and the encouragement and sympathy the 
gir] received then carried her through many a 
cross and trial of the following day. 

Thus the time passed on, unmarked by much 
change, each day so like its predecessor that 
they went by almost unobserved. Helen 
sometimes wondered if Ernest Carleton were 
aware of her being in Wilmington; but when 
she caught her thoughts wandering that way, 
she resolutely turned them to another subject ; 
that was forbidden ground, and as such must 
not be entered upon. 

But Ernest Carleton was unconscious of 
her being so near him, or he would not have 
been long in seeking her, and it was accident 
that at length revealed the fact to him. What- 
ever had become of Mrs. Price’s promise, 
it had not been fulfilled; whether, in the 
weeks that had elapsed, she had forgotten it, 
or whether, for purposes of her own, she had 
ignored it, certain it is that no letter ever 
reached Ernest, and he imagined Helen to be 
still at Enderby. 

One morning in the early summer, Mrs. 
Featherstone was lying in her usual place by 
the open window of the drawing-room, and 
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| her attention to the poor lame girl, who, with 
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Helen was writing by the table, for she had, 
as an exception to the general rule, been 
allowed to bring her writing materials down- 
stairs, when she was suddenly startled by a 
loud scream from Mrs. Featherstone. Hastily 
springing up, she ran to her assistance. Mrs. 
Featherstone pointed to the window, as if 
something outside had been the cause of her 
alarm. Helen looked out, and saw on the 
pathway of the opposite side of the square a 
lame girl stretched motionless. 

“Shall I ring for James to bring her in 
here ? ” she said. 

And having received a sign of assent, she 
gave orders that they should bring her in, and 
lay her on the sofa in the dining-room; and 
then she turned her attention to Mrs. Feather- 
stone, bathing her face and hands with eau- 
de-cologne, and assuring her in gentle tones 
that no accident had happened. After a while 
she showed signs of recovering, and found the 
use of her tongue again. 

“Oh, I was so frightened! my heart beats 
terribly yet. It is little Lottie Carleton. 
Really, I do wish they would not let her go 
out alone; if only in pity to my nerves.” 

“Do the Carletons live near?” Helen 
hastily inquired. 

“Yes, of course, in the next street; they 
have lived there a long time now.” 

Helen longed to be released from her duties, 
that she might go and see after Ernest Carle- 
ton’s sister; but Mrs. Featherstone thought 
only of herself. The excitement passed, and 
left her weak and exhausted, and she must 
have Helen to attend to her; but at length 
she was soothed into something like quietness, 
and condescended to remember the “child 
down stairs.” Helen might send Banks to her, 
and go and see how Lottie was. 

Helen needed no second bidding. The 
dining-room door was open, and most of the 
servants were collected there. Lottie lay on 
the sofa with closed eyes, apparently insensi- 
ble. Helen bade Banks go up to her mistress, 
and then she gently requested the others to 
disperse; Miss Carleton would be alarmed to 
see so many strange faces about her. 

“Had any one been to tell her friends ?” 
she asked. 

No, no one had thought of that; so, de- 
spatching James to Mr. Carleton’s, she turned 


a deep sigh, was just waking out of her swoon. 
She half rose, startled to find herself in a 
strange place. Helen put her arm round her 
and kissed her forehead. 

“I do not think you are much worse, dear, 
but you have had an unpleasant fall.” 


pushed past me, and threw me down, and my 
crutch flew out of my hand. Where is my 
crutch, please P ”’ 

“T think they were too busy looking after 
you,” replied Helen, with a smile, “to think of 
the crutch, but I dare say it will soon be found. 
I will send some one to look for it.” 

“Thank you, for I cannot get home with- 
out it.” 

“You are hardly fit to travel far by your- 
self, I think.” 

“ Oh, I do not go very far, and I never fell 
before.” 

She attempted, with Helen’s aid, to rise; 
but she was so very weak and trembling, that 
Helen made her lie down again and keep still 
until some of her friends came for her. 

“Ts this your home ?”’ Lottie inquired. 

“Yes, so far as I havea home. I am com- 
panion to Mrs. Featherstone. 

Lottie opened her eyes pretty wide, but said 
nothing. 

Presently the door-bell rang, and Ernest 
Carleton was admitted, bringing Lottie’s crutch 
with him. He started in extreme surprise on 
seeing Helen. 

“ You did not expect to find me here, I sup- 
pose,” she said, coming forward to meet him. 

“Indeed I did not, Miss Fletcher. I 
imagined you still at Enderby.” 

“‘T have been here nearly two months now.” 

“Two months! how very strange that we 
have not met before! living so near too.” 

“Tam glad to be able to report your sister 
not much the worse for her fall; she seems a 
little shaken, but I hope there is no rgal harm 
done.” 

“No, Ernie; I have been resting here, and 
I am nearly all right again now. Do you 
know this kind lady ? ” 

“Yes, Lottie, I have that pleasure. She is 
an old friend of mine. I hope she will be a 
friend of yours some day.” 

“Your sister and I have already begun our 
friendship, I think,” said Helen. 

** Oh, I hope you will come and see us, Miss 
Fletcher; mamma and Nora will want to 
thank you for your kindness to me.” 

“I warmly second Lottie’s invitation; you 
must let us see as much of you as you can, 
Miss Fletcher.” 

“Thank you. But you must remember that 
my time is not at my own disposal. Mrs. 
Featherstone can rarely spare me for long 
together,” 

“ Ah, that reminds me. I suppose I ought 
to speak to Mrs. Featherstone, and thank her 
for taking in our little one.” 

“If you will allow me, I will just step up 





“Qh yes, [remember. A great rough boy 





and ask if she is able to see you. She wit- 
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nessed your sister’s accident from the window, 
and it quite upset her.” 

Ernest Carleton paced up and down the 
room until she returned. There was some- 
thing in Helen’s manner which did not alto- 
gether please him; they had not met with 
the pleasant friendliness of their parting; but 
rather with the distant courtesy of a first 
acquaintance, and he was at a loss to account 
for the change. 

Helen was not long away. She brought 
back a message from Mrs. Featherstone to 
the effect that she was quite unequal to seeing 
Mr. Ernest then, but if he would call some 
other time she would be very glad; and she 
hoped Lottie would soon be all right again. 

“Be sure I shall come, and often,” he said 
to Helen at parting; “I have the same right 
to look after you here as I had at Enderby. 
But I hope you will come to us before long, 
Miss Fletcher.” 

Helen thanked him, and then turned to bid 
good-bye to Lottie, who put up her face to be 
kissed, which Helen did most heartily. 

She stood for a minute or two by the win- 
dow after her guests were gone, musing on 
the events of the morning, and wondering if it 
would make any difference. She should make 
no effort to see more of Ernest Carleton—of 
that she was fully resolved,—but her heart 
told her that most probably he would not rest 
without seeking more of her; and, if so, she 
could not help it. It was not of her seeking, 
this renewed acquaintance; but she could not 
be sorry that at length he had discovered she 
was residing at Wilmington. 

And it was soon plain that it would make a 
difference to her. But two days elapsed before 
Nora came rushing in one afternoon with a 
most pressing invitation from her mother for 
Helen to return with her and spend the even- 
ing, if Mrs. Featherstone would be kind enough 
to spare her. Mrs. Featherstone was kind 
enough, and Helen gladly availed herself of 
the permission to go. She had been so long 
debarred from congenial society, that the pros- 
pect of passing a few hours with such pleasant 
people as the Carletons was very cheering. 

Banks smiled to herself as she saw Helen 
come down stairs dressed for her visit, and 
muttered,— 

“ Ah, Miss Fletcher is going to be taken up 


| with fine friends; we shall soon catch her 
| tripping now.” 


It was a quiet, happy home party, the only 


| guest being herself and her brother Charles, 


whom Mr. Carleton had asked to meet her. 


| He was quite fatherly in his manner towards 


her, was Mr. Carleton; and Mrs. Carleton, too, 
treated her almost as a daughter. She was 





grateful to them, but wondered a little at it 
too. She did not know what very high praise 
of her their son Ernest had been sounding in 
their ears for days past. 

Nora and Lottie told her of their expedition 
in search of her, and together they laughed 
over Mrs. Robinson’s ideas of St. Leonards. 
Altogether, it was a very enjoyable evening, a 
thing that in her quiet life would be thought 
over for weeks afterwards. 

Just before leaving, Mr. Carleton laid his 
hand on her shoulder, and said,— 

“TI suppose, my dear, nothing would please 
you so well as for your brother to rise in the 
business he has chosen. I intend, to-morrow, 
to promote him to a position more fitting him- 
self and his sister.” 

Helen thanked him most gratefully, for she 
knew that was what Charles most wished for. 

True to his promise, and in spite of black 
looks from his partner, Mr. Carleton bade 
Charles the following morning take his seat in 
the office; he had given him the place he 
wished for on his first application,—the very 
post that George had held before him. 

That first visit of Helen’s to the Carletons 
was not to be the last. Every now and then 
Nora would come down in the same sudden 
fashion, and carry her off forcibly, if she could 
not have her otherwise. And so the friend- 
ship grew, without Helen consciously helping 
it on; sometimes she tried to struggle against 
the tide of circumstance that was so often 
bearing her into Ernest’s presence, but she 
could not stem it; and, really, her visits there 
were so very enjoyable, that she soon ceased 
trying. 

She soon came to be “Helen” with the 
parents, and with Nora and Lottie; but with 
Ernest she was still Miss Fletcher, or some- 
times Miss Helen. She and Nora often 
arranged to take their walks together. Lottie, 
much to her sorrow, was quite forbidden to 
walk after her fall; indeed, for a little time 
she was unable, having sprained her ankle. 

But all this time Helen had seen nothing 
of her brother George. Often and often had 
she bent her steps in the direction of the 
address he had given her, but she could find 
no trace of him. Again and again had she 
written, imploring him to fix some place where 
she might meet him, but not a line in reply 
had she received. Charles could give her no 
information, and she did not dare to ask any 
one else; and at length she was obliged re- 
luctantly to conclude that he had left Wilming- 
ton without giving her any clue as to where 
he had gone. 

However, one morning she received a letter, 
and, quickly opening it, found it was from 
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George. It was written in a hasty scrawl, ona 
shabby half-sheet of paper, but it was an ear- 
nest appeal for help. Would Helen let him have 
twenty pounds? it was a case of most urgent 
necessity, or he would not have asked for it; | 
but he would be ruined if she did not save 
him, and there was no one else to whom he 
could apply. 

Helen sat and thought. She had but ten 
pounds left of her little store, and that was 
meant for him at a future time; but if he 
wanted it now, ought he not to have it? it 
would only be deferring his final relief a little 
longer. But she must see him herself, and 
give it him with her own hands, in his own 
lodgings—of this she was determined—that 
she might judge for herself what he was doing. 

So she wrote to him, fixing the time of her 
usual walk on the day but one following, 
begging him to let her know the exact place 
where he was living. 

In order to know what straits George was 
in, we must see what he has been doing 
since his father’s death. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE TEMPTER AND THE TEMPTED. 


On recovering from the illness of which he 
had spoken to his sister, and which had pre- 
vented him from going to Australia, according 
to his father’s wish, George Fletcher had ob- 
tained the post of porter in a third-rate estab- 
lishment in the lower part of the town. It 
was certainly a coming down in life from 
Carleton and Walford’s office, but George knew | 
that it was by his own conduct that he had 
forfeited his proper position in society; and, 
besides, he was only too glad to get something 
to do, to cavil at the means of obtaining sub-| 
sistence, for his illness had left him with 
nothing,—absolutely nothing. He had to work | 
hard for a very scanty livelihood, but so long 
as he could keep clear of evil companions he| 
might manage to exist. 

His one room, where he spent most of the | 
time that was not given to his employers, was | 
such a poor, miserable place, that he shrank | 
from admitting his sister into it. He would,’ 





that, as he was coming wearily home one even- 
ing, in his working dress, a hand was laid on 
his shoulder; he turned with a start, to see 
Smith at his side. They had not met since 
George left the office; and George, at least, 
did not look too well pleased to meet now. 
Smith, on the contrary, expressed great satis- 


faction. 


“My dear fellow, I am charmed to see you 
again. Soyouare in Wilmington once more?” 

“T have never left it,” said George, some- 
what sullenly. 

“Indeed! I thought I heard of your being 
in Australia; but it was doubtless a mistake. 
People are so apt to raise wrong reports.” 

George reddened. He wanted to be rid of 
Smith, but he did not like to turn a resolute 
face and say so; so, muttering something 
about going home, he went on at a quickened 
pace, hoping to outwalk him. 


arm in George’s to keep up with him. 

“Times do not seem to have gone over well 
with you, friend George,” he said. 

“That is no business of yours,” was the 
gruff reply. 

“ Nay, nay, do not quarrel with your best 
friend ; that is foolish, George Fletcher.” 

“My best friend! My worst enemy, you 
mean. And I tell you what, I do not want 
you, Smith.” 

“What, not if I can tell you of a way of 
getting rid of this?” he said, touching the 
sleeve of George’s shabby working jacket. 

Again George coloured. 

“TI do not believe you can. No, no, I can 
manage to make a living without your assist- 
ance. And as for my coat,—well, I suppose 
it is good enough for my situation.” 

“But not for the position you ought to 
hold,” said Smith, eagerly. “Come, Fletcher, 
be wise, do not reject a friend’s help; for 
indeed I can help you to regain the position 
you have lost, if you will only trust me.” 

“TI trust you! do you think you are worthy 
of trust, after what has passed between us? ” 

“Ah, you managed that little affair badly. 
But it is quite a secret between us two, you 


if possible, keep from her how low he had know, so it can make no difference to the 


fallen. 

Though he had protested so eagerly against | 
taking the remaining share of Fairlie, to which | 
his father’s death gave him a legal claim, yet | 
by degrees he became accustomed to the idea; | 


' future. 


What are you doing now ?” 

With a good deal of shame and reluctance 
George told him. 

Smith burst into a laugh. 

“My dear Fletcher, excuse me; but I really 


But Smith | 
would not so be left behind; he linked his | 








and the thought of what a boon it would be to did not think you were so very foolish. Here 
him induced him, a little while before the are you, toiling at work hardly fit for a com- 
rent was due, to write to the tenant, and bid| mon labourer, when you might be living like a 
him pay the residue to him. ' gentleman.” 

It was just about this time—about the) “How? tell me how, and then I can judge,” 
time that Helen went to Mrs. Featherstone’s,| said George, eagerly. 
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Come with me; and you: shall see.” | °- * Oh, I wish you would then; for I am quite 
George stopped, and stood irresolnte: ' Then | tired of this drudgery.” 
he ‘remembered that once before Smith ‘had| + Smith smiled. 
led him into trouble, so he resolved to make a “ You trust’ me, then ?:”’ 
stand against him this time. George drew back at that. 
“No; unless you tell me here what you “No, I do not trust you; you have not 
want, I will not come, Smith.” shown yourself worthy of trust. But—but— 
“Oh, very well; please -yourself. You are| I want to know what you do mean?” 


standing in your own light; but, as you said, | Smith took out his watch. 
that is no business of mine. Good night to| “Come to my room at eight, and you shall 
you.” | know.” 


And, without pressing him farther, he turned| George looked disappointed. 
away and left him. “No, I do not want to come anywhere. Why 
George went slowly on to his desolate home; | cannot you tell me here?” 
and it looked more desolate and dreary than | “Because Ido not choose. However, you 
ever to-night. He pushed from him in disgust jcan please yourself. I do not want to force 
the scanty meal his landlady had prepared for | you into anything.” 
him, and sat over his small fire, his head buried| Again George sat by his solitary fire. He 
in his hands. | had made a weak resistance, and he ‘kept: up 
He was glad that Smith had stopped and | the-show of it still. He did not intend to go, 
spoken to him,—it was so long since he had had | of course; if Smith would not tell him without, 
a word with any one he knew, though of course | he would go on’as he was. And still, as he 
he should not think of going with him; he | thought, he kept on watching the clock; and 
knew Smith better than that. And yet he | at the first stroke of eight ha took up his hat, 
could not be much worse off than he was; and | stroked it with his sleeve, and went out. 
he was beginning to be tired of this way of | Irresolute still, he had’ no intention of 
life. Smith had said’ he might live like a| seeking Smith, and was even surprised at 
gentleman; why should not’ he? Then’surely| finding himself in Queen Street. Having 
he might defy even Mr. Carléton, if suspicion | come so far, he thought he might as well know 
did arise; while now, any one who saw him} what Smith had to tell him. 
in his present condition might well suspect Smith expressed no surprise at seeing him ; 
him of a worse crime than that of which he| perhaps he had none’to express. He welcomed 
was really guilty. He would think of Smith's | him warmly; produced liquor and glasses, and 
proposal. begged him todrink. At first George refused, 
Ah, weak, wavering George! He was parley-| but he did not take much pressing; and the 
ing with temptation; was there no warning | effect upon one unused to such things may 
voice to bid him pause—no friendly hand out-| readily be imagined. By and by another or 
stretched to draw him back? | Ay, there was | two of Smith’s particular friends dropped ‘in, 
warning enough in the past, if he would = and the business of the evening was begun— 





have listened; but the temptation had come, | the business that George had once before been 
and found him, as before, leaning upon himself. | introduced to, but he had not remembered it 
And so he turned away from the past, and | in time. 
looked only at the present. And the present,| It was very late when he again reached his 
as Smith had put it, looked pleasant enough; | lodgings; and it was not until morning that 
and his own hard life rose up in contrast, and| he found a greater sum of money in his pos- 
he turned from it in disgust. session than he could have earned for weeks. 
Yes, George had opened the door of incli-| How it came there he had but a very dim 
nation to the tempter, and he could not flee | notion ; but he was so elated, that he deter- 
from him now. His nextday’s duties were} mined not to go to work again until it was 
more than usually irksome, because the will| spent. His first act was to buy an entirely 
that had hitherto made them bearable was | new outfit; and with the change in his dress 
| his self-respect became considerab ly higher. 


wanting. 
Again, as he was returning homewards, in| The next night, and several succeeding 


about the same place he met Smith. It was| nights, found him at Smith’s. At first. they 
George this time who eagerly stopped him. let George always win; and he was in such 
“Come, Smith, tell me what is this situation | uncontrollably high spirits with success, that 
that would make a gentleman of me.” | he spent his money as soon as he gained it. 
“ Situation? did I say situation? Well, I} But by and by reverses: came, and George, 
dare say I can find! you one. that will do| having nothing to meet the change, was at the 
it.” mercy of his! so-called. friends... From, the 
2H 
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height of enjoyment he was plunged into the 
depths of despair. 

He begged Smith to find him the situation 
he talked of; but Smith put him off with pro- 
mises still; and so, out of sheer necessity, 
George was obliged to return to his former 
distasteful employment; but he had neglected 
it so long that even that door was closed 
against him; his place there had been supplied. 
Smith threatened him with disclosure unless 
the twenty pounds—for which sum Smith had 
agreed to waive all other claims—were paid 
immediately; and when George retaliated that 
it was all Smith’s fault, the reply was that he 
had fulfilled his promise; he had put Fletcher 
in the way of earning a handsome income, and 
if he chose to spend it so recklessly, why, he had 
no one to blame but himself. And so he was 
fain to apply to Helen, and to give her per- 
mission to visit him in his miserable home. 

It was with a sad heart that Helen set out 
on her expedition; and it was sadder still 
when she mounted the rickety stairs that led 
to George’s one room; but it was saddest of 
all when she opened the door, and saw the 
wretched place her brother called home—the 
turn-up bed, left as he had slept in it the pre- 
vious night, the broken chairs, the dirty table 
—could he indeed have sunk so low as to be 
unconscious of the discomfort around him ? 

Apparently he had not heard her enter, for 
he remained in the same position, his head 
buried on his arms. Helen went up to him 
and put her hand upon his neck. He started 
then, and clasped her close to him with a most 
passionate embrace, as if his heart had hun- 
gered for a sight of her. 

“Oh, George, why did you not let me come 
and see you sooner?” 

“Oh, Helen, what a place for you to come 
and see me in at all!” 

“ Rather say, what a place for you to live in! 
Poor George! I little thought I should find 
you thus!” 

Helen’s pity was not what George expected ; 
he thought to have received reproof, if nothing 
more; he had still to prove the full depth of 
his sister’s love forhim. His features worked 
a little; then, unable to control his emotion, he 
laid his head on Helen’s shoulder, and groan 
after groan burst from him in quick succession. 

Helen did not speak; she only passed her 
hand over his hair, and kissed him gently 
once or twice. At last he looked up, with the 
vehement exclamation,— 

“Helen, you are an angel! You true, good 
sister! never to utter one word of reproach!” 
If any one can save me, you can!” 

“No, George dear,” replied Helen, a little 
sadly, “no one can save you but yourself— 





yourself with God’s help. But tell me what is 
the particular trouble you are in now.” 

With some hesitation Helen at length drew 
from him the history of his life for the past 
two years, and especially of the last few 
weeks. 

“Oh, George, it is the old failing—weakness 
and irresolution. I do not think you mean 
to do wrong. Oh, darling, will you not try 
to overcome this sad, sad fault ?” 

“T cannot, Helen, try as I will,” he replied, 
almost despairingly; “I have tried, and I 
thought I was going on all right, until this 
fellow Smith came and bothered me again. 
And oh, Helen, you do not know how I longed 
to be free from the life I was leading! and I 
did not think he would deceive me a second 
time.” 

Helen thought he might have known, but 
she did not say so. 

“Yes, but, dear George, you must remember 
that wherever you are, there will always be 
Smiths. I mean, there will be always some 
temptation to struggle against, some sin that 
you can yield to—that you probably will yield 
to, unless you ask for the help of a higher 
strength than your own. Oh, George, that is 
what you need; will you not seek it? The 
grace of God is‘the only thing that can help 
you.” 

“Oh, I shall never be any better, Helen; it 
is no use trying. I often think it would be 
the best to confess all—everything, and take 
my chance of the consequences.” 

“Perhaps it would,” said Helen, quietly. 

“You think so?” he said, in some surprise. 

Yes, she did almost think so; but she also 
knew that George would never do it, so she 
said nothing more about it, but turned out the 
ten pounds she had brought him. 

“It is all I have, George; I wish it were 
more, for your sake.” 

But he let it be where she had laid it. 

“T would not take it, Helen, if I could do 
anything else; you are too good tome. You 
had best leave me to take my own course; I 
am as bad as I can be; it’s no use trying to 
make me any better.” 

“Oh no, you might be a great deal worse; 
and it is never too late to mend, you know. 
But I do not think there is much chance of 
mending so long as you remain here. You 
must grow callous of all good in a place like 
this.” 

“Yes,” said George, eager as ever to blame 
some one or something rather than himself, 
“that is it! And only just fancy my living 
here all this long time! It is no wonder I 
am what Iam; I think the wonder is I am 
not worse.” 
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dic “Ah, but, George, whose was the fault in | dreadfully uneasy lest it should be too late for 
| the first instance? Oh, if you would only be | the post.” 
wed ‘| true to yourself and your knowledge of right| Helen glanced at the clock; the post would 
ast || and wrong, then there might be hope for you. | not go out for nearly four hours yet. Helen, 
ed You have more in your own power than you | however, went for her writing materials, and 
|| think. God gives us all the power of choosing | was soon ready to receive her instructions. 
nad | between right and wrong; and if we wilfully; “Don’t you find it very dull here, with no 
ren | choose the wrong—if we allow ourselves to be | one but me, Miss Fletcher? No young folks 
ty | weakly drifted into it, then the fault is entirely | to talk to?” 
| our own, because He is ready and willing to “Indeed, no, Mrs. Featherstone,” said 
‘ | give us the help we need if we only earnestly | Helen, earnestly; “I am as happy here as I 
: | ask Him for it. But I must be going now; I| could be anywhere. And please,” she added, 
- shall be later back than I ought to be as it is. | hesitatingly, “I wish you would call me Helen, 
” And you will let me hear of you often, George, | not Miss Fletcher; it would be so much more 
ed even if I do not see you; you must not keep | home-like.” 
LT me so long without letters; you do not| “My dear, come here,” and Mrs. Feather- 
ad know how I have longed for some tidings of|stone motioned to a low stool by her side. 
you.” Helen went and sat there, and took one of 
ut George promised; and Helen bade him an| the grey, withered hands in hers. 
affectionate good-bye, leaving him so much| ‘There were real tears in Mrs. Featherstone’s 
- more hopeful and cheerful that he was able | eyes as she gazed at her. 
be to go out and seek for something to do. “Helen Fletcher, I wish I could always 
* keep you with me. I have grown fond of 
7 ° Baa saeerk a peor adreracstiaa : | you in spite of myself; and you are so good 
ld SE Dore reer and gentle and unselfish. Perhaps if I had 
of Heten hastened back as fast as she could; but | known you always I might have been different 
” it was past the usual hour of returning from | from what I am.” 
16 her walk when she left her brother. Banks “Dear Mrs. Featherstone,” cried Helen, 
Ip met her on the stairs with a malicious smile | kissing the wrinkled forehead, “let me be to 
: of triumph on her face. you what a daughter would have been if you 
7 “Mrs. Featherstone has been inquiring for | had had one.” 
7 you several times, Miss Fletcher; but I sup-| “A daughter! Ah, I once had a daughter, 
” pose you have been to Mr. Carleton. We all| Helen! a wild, merry, winsome thing she was. 
know what you go there for.” When my husband died I turned to my child 
“Oh yes, I dare say you do,” said Helen,/}as the only thing left me; and oh, how I 
- good-humouredly; “poor little Lottie and I|loved her—my precious Edith! but within a 
a are great friends. But I have not been there | year she too was taken, and I have been left 
- | this morning, Banks.” alone ever since. Ah, Helen, may you never 
ad “Not!” muttered Banks to herself; “then | know the bitter meaning of that word—alone !” 
I wonder where you have been ? ” “Perhaps,” whispered Helen, “God took 
re Helen did not stop to talk further; but|the husband and daughter to show you that 
giving her hat to Susie, who met her at the | He could be better than both.” 
drawing-room door, she entered the room, and But Mrs. Featherstone shook her head. 
° | was greeted by Mrs. Featherstone with the} “It is no wonder I have grown to be what 
. irritable remark,— Iam. My hgalth utterly broke down, and I 
I “Really, Miss Fletcher, how inconsiderate | almost hoped I was going to die too. But I 
of you to stay away so long as this! It is| have lived on until now, without a single || 
long past four o’clock, and you might be sure | creature to care for me; with no one in the | 
; | I should want you.” wide world of whom I could say, ‘This one || 
re | “Dear Mrs. Featherstone,’ said Helen, | comes to me out of love.’ Do you wonder if || 
f | gently, “I am very sorry. I did not think it | I am hard and selfish, Helen hy 
iL was so late. Yes, I am sure you must have “Dear Mrs. Featherstone, yours has been a 
8 | wanted me. Your pillows are not comfortable, | life of trial indeed; but the Hand that sent it 
‘| and the shawl has quite slipped away from |was the loving hand of a Father; and it is 
a | | your feet; I wonder Banks has not seen to | often sorrow that draws us closest to Him.” 
> II || that; there, that is better, is it not? Ana) At that moment the door softly opened, and 
3 | now shall I read to you while you try to| Banks entered. She started visibly to see 
| | | sleep?” | the position of Mrs. Featherstone and her 
1 || '| “No, you must not read now. I want you | companion. 





“Did you not ring, ma’am?” she said, in || 
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| to write a letter for me; and I have been 50 | 
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the softest tone; “I am sure I thought I| mote it, the, happiness should increase rather 
heard the bell.” than lessen. 

“ No, I did not ring,” replied Mrs. Feather-| At first Helen was undecided whether she 
stone, sharply ; “and I do not want you,|should make known her relationship to the 
Banks,” | coming guest ; but at length she came to the 

And Banks withdrew. conclusion to be silent for the present ; it was, 

“Now, Helen, my dear,” Mrs. Featherstone , at best, but a distant relationship, and Nellie 
went on in quite a different tone, “you see I | might be a haughty dame, not willing to ac- 
take you at your word, and call you Helen— | | knowledge it; so she decided to wait, and at 
you must write this letter. It is to my god. | | least see her first. 
daughter . Nellie. By the way, her name is | Helen had to put away for a time her 
Fletcher too. That is rather singular, is it | anxiety for George; but, it came back in all its 
not? She always visits me once a year, and | | force when she had reached the solitude of her 
it is rather later than usual this year. But) own room at night. Long did she sit and 
she does not come out of love to me—only for | think about him; but she could not find out a 
her own convenience and pleasure. But she | way to help him, try as she might. Her 
will be some company for you, my dear; and I| most natural way would have been to ask 
am selfish enough to wish to make your | Ernest Carleton, for advice at least, if not for 
present home as pleasant as possible ; you | assistance; but how could she do that without 





will be less likely to want to leave it.’ | betraying her brother—without letting him 
“T have no wish to do that, believe me, Mrs.| know more of her secret than she had any 
Featherstone.” right totell him? And yet she could not leave 


Helen applied herself to the task before her, her brother where he was; she must do some- 
and wrote at Mrs. Featherstone’s dictation. thing, and what weak effort of her own to use 
The letter was a very short one, merely invit- she knew not. 
ing Nellie for her usual visit—and, on second; The grey dawn of morning was breaking in 
thoughts, her brother Reginald with her. the east ere a late troubled sleep came to her 

“Now for the address, please,” said Helen, eyes. When she went to carry Mrs. Feather- 
as she folded up the letter. stone’s breakfast, which she always took to 

“Miss Fletcher, Goldenhall, Thornton, | her in bed, Mrs. Featherstone noticed she looked 
shire.” |pale and careworn. She asked no questions, 

The name seemed familiar to her, as she|but reproached herself for keeping her so 
wrote it. When and where had she heard it? | much confined with herself; and almost the 
All at once it flashed into her mind that/ first thing she did on reaching the drawing- 
Goldenhall was the residence of her father’s; room was to ask Helen if she would mind 
cousin, Sir Herbert; could it be his daughter | taking a new book to Lottie Carleton, as she 
who was coming to Wilmington? The idea} thought she would like to see it. 
almost took away her breath, and she kept} Helen undertook the commission with plea- 
her head bent down over the table that Mrs.|sure. She was beginning to awaken a little 
Featherstone might not see her rapid change | interest between Lottie and Mrs. Featherstone, 
of colour. Mrs. Featherstone went on talking, | each debarred from much outdoor enjoyment ; 
unconscious of the emotion she was causing. | and it showed itself in many trifling things for 

“ My little friend, Nellie, is of some note in | each other’s amusement. 
the world. Her father is a baronet, and her} Helen found Lottie alone, eagerly reading, 
mother’s mother was one of my dear early|as usual; but the book was thrown aside, to 
friends. Sir Herbert doats on his children,| welcome Helen with all the warmth of her 
especially Reggie, who is a fine boy, but spoilt, | affectionate nature. 
of course.” “Helen, this is so good of you, and of Mrs. 

“Have you ever been to Goldenhall? ” |-Featherstone too, to send me this nice book; 
Helen forced herself to inquire. I have been wishing to read it. And it just 

“T! never. I have not been away from | happens that mamma and Nora are out, so we 
Wilmington for fifteen years; hardly ever out|can have a nice little talk all by ourselves ;” 
of this house.” and she made room for Helen to sit beside 

“Poor Mrs. Featherstone!” said Helen, | her. 
with genuine pity; “ what a desolate, lonely| ‘Well, dear,” said Helen, rather absently, 
life yours has been!” “but Iam not in a very cheerful mood this 

“Is has, my dear, it has. Only the last few| morning, so you must try what you can to 
months I have felt something like happiness, | cheer me.” 
and I do not want to lose it again.” “Why, what is the matter?” Lottie asked. 
Helen resolved that as far. as she could pro- | with wide open eyes. 
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“Do you never feel sad or downcast, with- 
out anything particular being the matter, 
Lottie ? ” 

“Yes, 1 do often. But you—you are always 
o bright. But, Helen dear,” she went on, 


nestling close to her, 


‘Lam so glad to have 
you; and it is very good of you to come when 
you are so busy, and of so much use in the 
world.,”’ 


“T! my dear child, what are you talking 
| 


of? Indeed, I fear I am very useless.” 
“Ernie says so,” replied Lottie, confidently, 

“and he is sure to know. 

doing a great work on Mrs. Featherstone; she 


He says you are 


so very different from what she was before 


youcame. Oh, how Lwish I could be of some 


\ !” and th crt} tlraat sn 


l 
om 
l 


panied the wish told that it was a very deep 
Helen took the eager, anxious face in both 
ed it. 


‘My dear Lottie, you can; 


ands, and ki 
you are of use 
to Mrs. Featherstone, she is quite interested 
in you; once she would never have thought of 
ending you this book, as she has done to-day ; 
and | think the patient way in which you bear 
your ailliction is teaching her 
And as for me, Lotti 


without you to brighten it.” 


patience LOO. 
», L think my life would 
ne much dark 2g 

The tears glistened in the eyes that Lottie 
raised to Helen’s; 
m her face that told it was not pain that 


but there was a glad smile 


brought them there. 
At that moment the 


Ernest entered; he stretched out his hand in 


door opened, and 


cordial welcome to Helen. She rose to go, 
having, as she thought, stayed long enough. 
Ernest went with her to the door; but, instead 
of closing it behind her, he followed her out. 
‘T am going your way, Miss I'letcher,” le 
aid; and they walked together for a few steps 
At last he said, abruptly, 
‘Miss Fletcher, will you not tell me what 


in silence. 


troubles you ? 
Helen gave a startled glance at his face 


but the earnest, clear eyes were looking down 
into hers, and she hastily bent her gaze down 
again to the grouud. 

“Why do you think I am troubled?” she 
asked, after a minute. 

‘I know you are,” he said, quietly. ‘ Do 
you think I have watched your face so long 
not to know when its usual bright cheer- 


You and I are old 


» you, you need not 


fulness has departed. 


friends ; and if I can hel 
Could 
she tell him? What a relief it would be if 


! a] ri 1 ly vlat 
could! She could, she must, let what might 


Helen did not answer immediately. 





¢ 


“T may trust you,” she said; and the eyes 
she raised to his face spoke how perfect her | 
trust was. 

“You may trust me.” 

“Tt is not about myself that I am troubled, 
but about a friend. Oh, Mr. Carleton, if you 
can do anything for him, I should be so very 
grateful.” 

Ernest moved uneasily. 

“A friend, did you say p? 

“Yes; a near and dear friend. I would || 
tell you more, but I cannot. 

And then she proceeded to relate as much 
of George’s present circumstances as it was 
necessary for him to know. She said nothing 


N 
} - 1° ‘y } 
i} 


ol the past nothing of how l 


e came Lo be pat 
this condition; only she would be most thankful 
if some means of living could be found for him 


She did not 


uperior to his present one. 
mention his name, only his place of abode ; 
and begged Mr. Carleton to visit him in his 
character of clergyman. 


‘You hardly know what you are asking, 


Miss Fletcher; but I will do what Lean. I 
be possible to raise this young man to his 
pro} position, I will do it, for your sake.” 


Helen thanked him gratefully; and when, as 
he bad her LO d-bye at Mrs. Feath« rstone’s 
door, the warm pressure of her hand repeated 
his promise, she felt the load of care taken 
from her; she had placed the matter in more 
competent hands than her own, and was quite 
atistied to leave it there. 

Ernest Carleton was not long in fulfilling 


his promise. That very evening saw hin 





threading the narrow st t leading towards 
the ;: Ie Lelen ] Ll given him. i had 
ome d ilty in finding the hou but sue- 
ceeded at Ieneth; and | usked the untidy 
woman who came to t door if her lodge: 
wel il 

u mean Mr. Leslie ¥” 


nest concluded he did mean Mr. 





had gone by the name of L 
name, and his 
MOLLE t's surname. 
OF 1) t mount¢ d the SLaLrs, nd found Ge orge 
in his wretchedroom. ‘lhe young man started 


in surprise at the sight of a 


stranger; and, 
with the ready politeness that had never left 
him, handed him the only whole chair the 
place contained. It was easy to see George || 
was a gentleman, in spite of his surroundings ; 
he talked with fluency, glad of the opportunity 
of once more conversing with an equal. 


At length Ernest o} 


ened the business upon 
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George changed colour. 

“Yes,” he said, rather absently. 

“T ask from no idle curiosity,” Ernest went 
on. “I have been sent to help you, if pos- 
sible. I have come from a mutual friend, 
Miss Fletcher.” 

“Helen! has Helen sent you? Then she 














has told you all about me.” 

“Only sufficient to let me know that you 
need a friend; and such a friend I will be to 
you if you will let me. I suppose you would 
not object to a clerkship in a merchant’s 
office.” 

“A clerkship? Object! Oh, if I only could! 
But I am not fit for it; I tell you plainly, I 
am not fit for it.” 

“There is no reason why you should not be 
fit for it, if—excuse me, Mr. Leslie—if you will 
only keep clear of evil companions.” 

“ Ay, there it is. But I cannot.” 

The tone was most desponding. 

“Qh yes, you can, if you go the right way 
to work. We have all need of the Psalmist’s 
prayer, ‘Hold up my goings in Thy paths, that 
my footsteps slip not.’” 

George did not answer. 
pause Ernest went on. 

“T have spoken to Mr. Thorpe about you 
this afternoon; and he will receive you on my 
recommendation. You are to begin your duties 
next week; and I think the salary will be suf- 
ficiently liberal for you to move away from 
here. Do you agree to my proposal?” 

George spoke not. The relief was too great 
and too sudden to admit of words just yet. 

“T see you do. So, Mr. Leslie, it depends 


After a minute’s 


can only be cancelled and forgiven in one 
way.” 

“Ie you knew what my past life had been 
you would not say that,” murmured George. 

“Yes, I should; because my Master bids 
me proclaim free pardon to every one. Jesus 
forgave the thief on the cross; you are not 
worse than he, Mr. Leslie.” 

George started. Perhaps he was; perhaps 
he had sinned against more light. He looked 
up with more of firm resolution stirring within 
him than he had felt as yet. 

“T have thought it to be of no use trying,” 
he said; “but I think there may be hope yet, 
even forme. “You do not know what good | 
you have done me. May I not know your | 


name?” 

“Certainly. Ernest Carleton.” 

George stared in astonishment. 

“ Are you sure it is Carleton?” 

“Why, yes, I believe so,” replied Ernest, 
with an amused smile; “my father’s name is 
Carleton—the firm of Carleton and Walford. 
Perhaps you may have heard of him.” 

Ay, George knew him only too well, and to 
think that it should be his son, of all others, 
who stretched out the helping hand to him. 
Ernest rose to go. 

“Then you will be at Mr. Thorpe’s on 
Monday morning ?” | 
“T will, Mr. Carleton; and I will try to | 
prove my gratitude by doing my duty to the 
best of my power. Will you tell my sister 











that she could not have helped me better than 
she has done?” 
“ Your sister?” repeated Ernest. 





upon yourself now whether you rise or fall; 
whether you do credit to my recommendation, 
and prove yourself worthy of Miss Fletcher ; 
or whether you force me to confess that my 
confidence is misplaced.” 

George sprang up and grasped the hand of 
his visitor. 

‘By God's help I will rise,” he said, in low, 
earnest tones; such tones as carry the force 
of truth with them. 

“If you trust to a higher strength than 
your own I do not fear for you, Mr. Leslie. 
It is only when we cease to cling to the Al- 
mighty arm that we faint and fall. I will see 
you again if you will allow me.” 

“ Allow you! I shall only be too happy, if 
you are willing to come; it will be such a 
help tome. But”—and he hesitated a little 
—“T think you ought to know that—that— 
that it was through my own fault, my own 
sin, that I fell. 

“Let the past be a warning for the future, 


“Yes; did you not say Helen sent you to 
me?” 

It was now Ernest’s turn to be astonished. 
“TI understood you were a friend of Miss 
Fletcher’s—nothing more.” 

“T am her brother, George Leslie Fletcher; | 
but she may well be ashamed to own me,” 
said poor George, with heightening colour. 
“ And, Mr. Carleton, please, I must ask you to 
remember that I am George Leslie for a while 
still. I do not care to resume a name I have 
disgraced at present.” 

Ernest Carleton left the house with mingled 
feelings. It was certainly a relief to find that 
the young man in whom Helen took such a 
deep interest was her brother. He guessed 
pretty much how the case stood; but he 
meant to keep his thoughts to himself at 
present. He felt there was much that was 
good in George; and he determined to see 
him frequently, and by his influence foster the 
good and counteract the evil as much as pos- | 
sible. 








then. And you do not, I trust, need telling 
that all sin, great or small, known or unknown, 





It was not until the evening of the following || 
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day that he found an opportunity of telling 
Helen the result of his expedition. She was 
spending it at Mr. Carleton’s, and Ernest drew 
her aside, saying,— 

“T went to see your friend yesterday, Miss 
Fletcher,’ with an unconscious stress on the 
word. “'Thorpe, the merchant, will take him; 
so it will be a new life to him; and I hope— 


I believe—he will profit by past experience.” - 


The tears started to Helen’s eyes. 

“ Oh, Mr. Carleton, how can I thank you? 
I cannot tell you how grateful I feel.” 

“T do not want your gratitude,” he said, 
pointedly. 

“* But, please, you must take it,” said Helen, 
earnestly, as she turned away to talk to Lottie. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE MANOR OF GOLDENHALL. 


GOLDENHALL, the noble old mansion where Sir 
Herbert Fletcher resided, was just waking 
into life in the early summer morning. The 
bright beams of the sun were sparkling on the 
leaves of the fine tall trees, which were still 
wet 1rom the refreshing shower that had fallen 
in the night. Early as it was, a bold, bright 
boy, of some fifteen years, was leaning over the 
little hand-gate leading into the park, earnestly 
talking to the head gamekeeper. It was 
Reginald, the heir, and a son of whom any 
father might have been proud; so that it was 
no wonder Sir Herbert doated on him as the 
child of his old age. 

In a few minutes the hall door opened, and 
| a girl, two or three years older, came out on 
| the terrace. She had a basket on her arm 
| and a pair of scissors in her hand; but for 
a while she stood there, contemplating the fair 
scene before her. Cornelia Fletcher loved it, 
the place of her birth, the time-honoured home 
of her tathers; and she thought as she stood 
there her eyes need not wish to rest on a 
prettier landscape. The park itself was one 
continued variation of hill and dale, and the 
trees, especially those in the long avenue, 
which had withstood the winds of centuries, 
were as fine as any in the kingdom. 

But not long did Cornelia linger; the 
flowers which she had come to gather soon 
claimed her attention, and she was speedily 
engaged in filling her basket with the choicest 
| buds and blossoms of the season. While she 
| was thus busy, Reginald, having concluded 
his conrerence with the gamekeeper, came 
bounding across the lawn to join her. 

“So, Nell, this splendid morning has tempted 
you out too,” was his almost breathless greet- 
ing. 


“Yes; it would be a perfect shame to stay 





” 


in,” replied Cornelia, making vigorous but 
unsuccessful attempts to reach a branch of 
roses. 

Her brother sprang up and caught it for her, 
holding it while she plucked the pale pink 
buds, talking eagerly the while. 

“T have just seen Mills, Nellie, and he says 
this will be a glorious day for fishing; so I 
have arranged with him to take me down to 
the trout stream, and we will have a whole 
jolly long day of it.” 

“ Will papa like it, Reggie? Would it not 
have been better to have spoken to him first? 
I do not think he half likes you being so much 
with Mills.” 

“ Why, I have no one else to be with; and 
Mills is a regular good fellow, and takes no 
end of care of me. But you and papa wish to 
keep me a baby always, Nellie.” 

Nellie stroked back the brown hair from the 
boy’s face, and said, thoughtfully,— 

“You know why we are so careful of you, 
Reggie; you know that papa’s life is bound 
up in you, and that were any harm to come to 
you, he would never look up more.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is because you are fond 
of me. But, Nell, I don’t like it, and I don’t 
see why I cannot have as much liberty as 
other lads of my age—Cooper, for instance. 
It is no good being Sir Herbert’s son if I 
cannot do as I like.” 

“T think you do as you like pretty much,” 
replied his sister, with a half-smile. 

Reginald stood by and talked on, while 
Nellie arranged a vase of flowers for the draw- 
ing-room and one for the breakfast-table. 
While she was putting the finishing touches 
to the last, the great clock over the stable 
struck nine, and was followed immediately by 
the musical chimes in the hall; and Nellie 
and Reggie made all haste to the breakfast- 
room. They found their father already there. 

Sir Herbert was a martyr to the gout; he 
was suffering from it now, and sat with his 
foot wrapped in flannel resting on a stool. 
Nellie patted it tenderly as she bent over her 
father and kissed him; and then, while Regi- 
nald began eagerly to talk of the excursion he 
had planned, she went over to the lady who 
was presiding behind the urn, and gave hera 
warm morning greeting. 

Mrs. Sympson had#been at once friend, 
governess, and companion to Cornelia flet- 
cher. From her mother’s death she had sup- 
plied the place of a mother to her, and had 
succeeded in gaining almost a daughter’s 
affection from her pupil; so that, when 
Nellie’s education was considered finished, 
and a governess was no longer needed, no one 
thought of proposing Mrs. Sympson’s de- 
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parture, and she stayed on as a loved and 
valued friend: 

“ Mrs. Sympson,” called Reginald, from ‘the 
other side of the room, “will you please have 
some sandwiches packed up directly after break- 
fast P—a good parcel, please; for Mills and I 
are going fishing, and we shall not be back 
till late, and we are sure to be hungry.” 

Mrs. Sympson gave a smiling consent. 

“Oh, Reggie, Reggie,’ said Sir Herbert, 
with a shake of the head, “ you are a wilful 
laddie. Here has he gone and arranged it 
all with Mills without saying a word to any 
one else. What do you think of that, Mrs. 
Sympson?” 

“Tf it were any one but Reggie I should 
say he was very naughty.” 

“But, papa’ dear, you know you gave me 
leave to go; I am not going without.” 

“ Ay,” said Sir Herbert, with a half-smile, 
“T suppose I should have given you leave if, 
instead of fishing, you had wished to take a 
week’s trip on the Atlantic. TI can, refuse 
you nothing, Reggie.” 

“I shall be asking for that some day, 
perhaps, papa; who knows?” said Reginald, 
joyously. 

Just then there came a diversion in the 
shape of the butler carrying the mail-bag, 
which he gave to his master. Sir Herbert’s 
hands were trembling, and he could scarcely 
guide the key to the lock; but he would never 
let any one else do it. The bag was opened 
at last, and Sir Herbert tossed two letters to 
Mrs. Sympson, one to’ Nellie, and kept three 
himself. Nellie’s we have seen before, and it 
is with hers that we have now to do. 

“Oh, papa, it is from dear old grannie, as I 
always call her,—Mrs. Featherstone, you know. 
I thought she had quite forgotten me this 
year. She wants me to go on Friday, and 
Reggie too.” 

* Let me see the letter,” was all Sir Herbert 
said in reply; and Nellie handed it to him. 

“Fresh writing, as usual, Nellie. I wonder 
how many companions the old lady has had in 
her time?” 

“Did you say I was asked, Nellie?’’ said 
Reginald. ‘“ What ever possessed her to ask 
me? TI have not been since I was quite a’ 
little fellow; but I have half a mind to go for 
a few days.” 

“ Of eourse you will go, sir, if I go.” 

“ And you must go, Nellie,” said her father. 
“You must both of you go, since Mrs. Feather- 
stone wishes it; she has a claim upon you. 
But mind, Nellie, I shall not spare you more 
than a month, not a day longer.” 

“Catch me staying a month,” muttered 


window; “if T'stay a week with the old lady, it 
will be the outside.” 

“And then when you come back you will 
be ready for your tutor, Reggie,’’ said Sir 
Herbert, with an arch look. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Reginald, with a wry 
grimace, “TI ‘will’ stay the whole month, and 
longer.” 

For the last two years Reginald had been 
threatened with ‘a resident tutor, instead of 
the old clergyman of the parish who had 
taught him hitherto; but now the tutor was 
actually engaged, and only waited to know the 
time of his coming. 

“Let me look at the letter, Nellie,” the boy 
said; “I like to try to find out what sort of 
an individual has written it. .Ah, it is a dif- 
ferent style from Mrs. Featherstone’s usual 
productions. An educated hand, evidently, 
Nellie. I fancy she is a nice young lady.” 

“Tt does not matter who or what she is, 
Reggie,” replied Nellie, drawing herself up 
haughtily ; “neither you nor I shall have 
anything to do with her.—Will you miss me, 
papa?” she said, after a pause, in a different 
tone, as she bent over him and stroked his 
white hair. 

“Miss you, ay, shall we not? Each day 
will seem twice as long when you are away 
from us. And you must take care of Reggie ; 
he is a sad fellow for getting into mischief.” 

“T am off now,” said Reginald, starting up. 
“ Good-bye, papa; don’t be uneasy about me. 
I shall be all right.” 

“The boy is wild,” murmured Sir Herbert 
to himself, as he gazed wistfully after him. 
“Tf any harm should happen to him !—but 
no, I will not imagine evil.” 

And when dinner-time came, and brought 
Reggie safe and sound, and in high spirits 
with the success of his day’s sport, Sir Her- 
bert tried to cast away his fears ; and thought 
that’ perhaps he was too careful over him. 
When Nellie left the breakfast-room that 
morning she ran up-stairs to a small room next 
her own, where her maid was sitting at 
work. 

“ Ruth,” she exclaimed, “ I have some good 
news for you; guess what it is.” 

“Indeed, Miss Nellie, I could not guess if 
I tried ever so.” 

“Then I must be merciful, and tell you. 
Mrs. ‘Featherstone’s invitation has come. 
There!” 

Ruth looked up with as much pleased sur- 
prise as her young mistress had expected. 

* Oh, Miss Nellie, I am so glad.” 

“I knew you would be. It is more than a 
year since you have been home, Ruth. But 














Reggie, from his perch'on-the sill of the open 


you go with me to Wilmington on Friday.” 
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ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
——-———_—_ — 


| Tuts Hospital was founded in 1828 on the principle 
of free and unrestricted admission of the Sick Poor ; 
poverty and suffering being the only passports required. 
Having no endowment, it is entirely dependent for 
support on the subscriptions of its Governors and the 
voluntary donations and bequests of its friends, The 
Hospital admits into its wards about 1500 poor sick 
persons annually, besides administering advice and 
medicine to more than 60,000 out-patients, who resort to it, not only from the 
crowded courts and alleys in its immediate neighbourhood, but, from all parts of 
London and the suburban districts. The relief thus afforded is effected at a cost of 
about £7000 per annum, while the income of the Charity from annual subscriptions, 
is not more than £1500; so that the large balance of £5500 has to be raised by 
means of constant appeals to the public benevolence. 

The following tribute to the excellence of the free principle upon which this 
Hospital was founded, forms part of an elaborate article on London Hospitals and 
Dispensaries which appeared in the Zimes of 30th January last : -— 





“ Both Hospitals and Dispensaries—or at least the great majority of both—-are justly 
“chargeable with increasing an evil, which their managers profess to abhor and 
‘‘ discourage : that evil is begging. The institutions, in their reckless competition for 
‘funds, seek to obtain subscribers by offering them ‘certain privileges of recommenda- 
“ tion.’ The English of this is, that people are admitted, not because they are ill, but 
because they are the nominees (often the household servants or workpeople) of a subseriber, 
(+ #eeHE The wife of the sick man, or the mother of the sick child, does not go to a Hospital 
‘‘ or Dispensary on the merits of her case, but she goes out begging for ‘a letter. In this 
‘* respect, the Hospitals that ave avowedly or practically * free, exhibit a ve ry favourable 
‘ contrast to the rest.’ 


In Punch of January 23rd, 1869, appeared an appeal on behalf of the Hospital, 
headed: ‘A Good Word for a Good Work,” of which the following is an extract : 


“The Royal Free Hospital is not more free than welcome as a charitable |ie]ping- 
‘* place to thousands of our poor. When first it was started, not a Hospital in london 
‘‘ was ever freely open—as in charity all should be to such sick folk as the Royal Free 
‘‘ was founded specially to succour. In this really useful Hospital, so long as there are 
‘funds unspent, and sleeping wards unfilled, any poor sick persons may come to them 
‘“‘ and fill them: and they need not lose their little strength by hunting-up subscribers to 
‘‘ send them ‘ Open Sesamé’ in an admission-ticket. 

‘‘ Now,—like most of us good people—the Directors of this Hospital very urgently 
‘‘ want money: for,—like most of us good people—they don’t get half enough for the work 
us they wish to do. 

‘“ Please to fork out, therefore, Gentlemen; you surely would not wish to see the 
‘«‘ Hospital shut up. Think what suffering is succoured by a Charity like this, Think 


“that, but for Heaven’s mercy, you yourself — O Croesus! — might haply there 
“ become a supplicant! Remember there is no shamming in the sick-ward of a Hospital, 


‘«‘ Shut your fists against sham sick-folk as close as you can clench: their gin-distilling 
‘¢ breath tells where your coin will go to. But be royally free-handed to the Royal Free, 
‘“‘ and be sure that you do good with every shilling that you give to it.” 


Donations and Subseriptions are kindly received by Messrs. Brown, Janson and (o. ; 
Barclay, Bevan and Co.; Coutts and Co.; Drummond and Co. ; Herries and Co. ; 
Prescott, Grote and (Co.; Ransom and Co.; Smith, Payne and Smith; Williarns, 


Deacon and Ug. ; Nishet and Co, ; and at the Hospital, by 


JAMES S. BLYTH, 
Secretary. 
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HOW I WON MY WIFE. 





I sing of happy times; though past, not dead, 
Their memories live, the hours alone are fled ; 
Although the days that yet too swiftly fly 
Are still as blest as those now long gone by— 

Thus, having dined, I spake to friends, a few 

Who came to taste my mutton, and to view 

My matrimonial bliss, and drink my health 

In sparkling—water, source of bloom and wealth! 

Responding to entreaties round the room 

With your permission, Reader, I resume 

The thread of my narration ; by-the-bye 

The phrase is apropos, and you'll see why, 

As I proceed. 

You now know that I dwell 

Devoted to a Wife, which thus befell :— 

Here glancing down the table towards her place 

I caught a little look upon her face 

Beseeching silence, or but part expressed, 

On what she held as sacred in her breast, 

The acts of our fond courtship :—I comply, 

As who indeed would not? Let each supply 

From his own story here; Love acts the same 

In all who comprehend the generous flame. 
Suffice it then to say, a bachelor I 
Subsisted in a lodging, near the sky, 
Ill cared for, buttonless, perplexed with rents, 
Always in debt and full of discontents; 
Evening to me brot ught 1 no soft, soothing rest, 
I sought my bed. too 0 oft with heart opprest ; 
No pleasing visions came my sleep to cheer, 
And Thought dwelt on the morrow oft with fear. 














HOW I WON MY WIFE. 





It chanced/one day that I obtained a peep 
Into a room, that made my bosom leap 

With recollections that I thought were dead 
Of youthful days, and a few tears I shed. 

This chamber was beneath my own, I thought 


I would have iingered, but dared not be caught :— 


The open window shaded from the heat, 
Contained a little garden on its seat, 


Whose perfume filled the air with rose and musk, 


Which floated to my window, where at dusk 
I oft had noticed it, and wondered whence 

It stole on my enslaved and sleepy sense ; 

A little blackbird warbled out its song 

And made the silence joyous all day long ; 
Some cheerful prints, a graceful statuette 
Were o'er the fire-place on the mantel set ; 

A case of books, a table, easy chair, 

A desk, a work-box, and a lamp were there 
And much besides; the eye on all could dwell 
Much truer than the tongue the whole can tell. 
I turned, with feet unwilling, to depart 

From this neat, qu'et room, which on my heart 
Had made a deep impression, thinking she 
Who owned it must a lovely creature be, 
When I espied there, just beneath my eyes 

A curious thing, unique in shape and size-~~ 
"Twas fixed upon a little table, made 

Of Walnut wood, and to my mind conveyed 

A sense of perfect finish neatly wrought, 

And shaped just like the letter G, I thought; 
What it might be I could not even guess, 

I longed to touch, but dared not so transgress! 
Alone within my room, I cast about 

Within my mind, how I might next find out 
And know its owner, if mayhap she might 
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HOW I WON MY WIFE. 





Indulge me with so coveted a sight, 

But failed to satisfy myself, when chance 
Gave me the help I needed, to advance. 

It was her willing slave and cheerful friend ; 
Endowments and resources without end 
Pertained thereto :—O wondrous “ Letter G!”’ 
All thrifty housewives strive to copy thee. 
Mark! how the mystic needle quickly plies, 
List ! how in silence every stitch it ties, 
flow perfect is the whole! so quick, so still, 
Obedient to the worker’s slightest will. 


Thenceforth a happy hour I often spent, 

On both Machine and Mistress most intent, 
And, quite enraptured at the ease with which 
Now this, now that, now every kind of stitch 
Formed rapidly beneath her nimble hand, 
Mused on the blessings such machines command ; 
And deeming she who so industrious wrought 
Could teach me much'‘that was with wisdom fraught, 
Relinquished all my wayward ways with ease 
And sought in earnest her pure mind to please— 
She often Sewing while most mortals sleep, 

[ musing, let me Sow that I may reap 

The fruit of acts unselfish, done in love 

To Him who showers all blessings from above: 
And when she varied and some work was Felle:/, 
No doubt, thought I, as I that work beheld, 
Should I but lay the axe to my wrong ways 
Felling them also, I.shall win her praise : 

Still watching, I would see the Binder used, 

No doubt, she’d ‘have me also—thus I mused— 
Deny myself; sobriety must be 

A Binder on my ways,.to steady me: 

She halts not in her work, and Hemming now, 
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Ah me! thought I, as ‘neath the hint I bow, 

Regardless of the future, my misdeeds 

Too oft have Hemmed me in, and conscience pleads, 

Use then the present so the future be 

No ill to think of when tis past to thee : 

And now she takes the Quilter, next the Guide, 

Ah! thought I, if I can that help provide, 

Which I should have in thee as wife of mine 

I could believe that Guzde almost divine ! 

Help for all tempted moments, and what bliss, 

To be rewarded by thy loving kiss ! 

I almost sacrilegious deem this thought, 

And watch again what next I shall be taught, 

As on she works untiring ;—does she Braid ? 

K’en so will I let some good deeds be laid, 

Like fair embroidery, around my ways, 

Which when I’m dead may worthy be of praise. 

She seeing all my interest was gained, 

Tucking and Cording also were explained, 

With many more Aftiachments; I ashamed 

Thought one Attachment which she had not named, 

Might yet be added; and one happy eve 

I ventured my heart’s burden to relieve, 

And told an earnest tale :—the rest you know ; 

Emerged from all my former self, I owe 
My fortune in life, and my heart’s happy queen 
To the Willcox and Gibbs Silent Sewing Machine! 

TAMERTON, 





The Sewing Machine whose praises are so happily 
sung by “ Tamerton” may be had for a month's trial, without any expense 
whatever even for carriage, from the manufacturers, the Willcox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Company, 135, Regent Street, and 150, Cheapside, 
London. See their advertisements. One can hardly conceive of a 
stronger or more trustworthy assurance of the general acceptability and 
faultlessness of an article of merchandise, than such confidence of its makers 
in its ability to command approval. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps 
(above 70) large and small. 1s. 6d. ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


Re OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
| oes OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 


UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
BEGINNERS. Just published. 64. 
EOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. © 23rd 
Edition. 1s.; or with 48 pp. of QuEstrons, 1s. 4d. 
CHOOLGEOGRAPHY. 42nd Edition. 3s. 6d., 
or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 6s. 6d. 
#,* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information 
to the present time. 


oa ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. 
HE YOUNG COMPOSER. 29th Edition. 


EY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 
Hints for Using the Book. 33s. 
LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
Grammar. 39th Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth, 
RAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 60th Edition. 
1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons. 14th Edition. 4s. 


CHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First Book of Prac- 


tical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of each 
Rule. 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


EY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 


numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teach- 


ing Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 


Systematical Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
Computation. By James Cornwett, Ph.Dr., and Josuva 
G. Fircn, M.A. 11th Edition. 4s. 6d. 








ls. 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 


Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


W ILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 
/ seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
TwkNTy-onzk Gurnzas, These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet and Price List post free. 

A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 34 Guineas; in 
Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


5s. post free, _ 7 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. LONDON. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Tusurance Companp. 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, AND 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1869, the Report of the Directors for the 
year 1868 showed that— 











The Fire Premiums were £867,374 


The New Life Premiums £23,403, and the Total 265,641 
The Annuities Payable ,.,. - 56,002 
The Invested Funds x 3,538,078 

Being an Increase on 1867 of 137,072 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NPFTONS ‘AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton's Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any evrewm- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. . 
Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,’ and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S. DIET, 


ay & POZs, CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by 
ra /\ the sale, other qualities are sometimes 


; PATENT 
: CORN FLOUR, BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


L M AN TO THE QUEEN. 


Batecoe *. 


audaciously substituted instead of 








{MANUFACTURERS 


ONLY PRIZE MEDALS, 













ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 
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LONDON,’ 62; DUBLIN, '65. 
wa one W, on savas 
THE “SINGER” “NEW FAMILY” SEWING MACHINES | 
Sew THE}LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH (Work by HAND and TREADLE, 


and ina PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete, with new improvements for every variety of Plain and Ornamental Sewing, Patent 
TUCK-MARKER, 4nd other valuable accessories. The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables any 
one to acquire their perfect use in a few hours. 


MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use in every class of Sewing, 
Illustrated Price List Post Free, 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH DEPOTS. 











SoutH Lonpow ....., 8, Newington Causew ay. DUNDEE ......ccecsecseeesecseseees 49, Reform Street. 
LIVERPOOL ..,.........6 21, Be 1d Street, DuBLIN ae .. 69, Grafton Street. 
M ANCHESTER............ 105, Market Street. MOUABS  vcnasctseciaasese ....» 7, Donegal Square, 
NEw CASTLE ............ 58, Northumberland Street, MBEROREN «0.00 diccccctsecsececscd 46, George Street. 

EDINBURGH .....,...... 107, Prince’s Street, PIII cccnc> pnw tancgebceosbanie 19, High Street. 


OTE sscinckncevoessouas 65, Buchanan Street. LEEDS 1, Commercial Street. 





LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 
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4 | SPECI: ALLY APPOINTED | WANUFACTURE RS TO QUEEN VICTORIA, | 


And all the Roval Family. 





Please re that Pot Boxes and Papers containing D. F. “TAYLER & CO.’S 
Patent Solid-Headed TOILET 


; ) AY PINS, bear the fac-simile of their Bday y 
: TRADE v4 2: ) MARK. Signature, thus : a 


| “sf London Z. Birmingham. 
N SOLD BY ALL DRAPE RS AND | HABERD ASHERS. 
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